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This superb book presents a unique survey of Christian life 
during the first six centuries of our era. Like Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Bible it is (as so many reviewers said of that volume) 
* much more than an atlas.’ It consists of a brilliant collection 
of photographs, a set of invaluable maps and—-linking these 
together—a concise, irresistible commentary. 
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A NEW AMERICAN AGENCY 


Mr. Leroy Puiiuips, who has been American agent for The 
Hibbert Journal since April 1918, has now retired and a change of 
agency has been arranged.’ We should like to express our deep grati- 
tude to Mr. Phillips for the way in which he has served our interests 
for over forty years, including the difficult period of the end of the 
First World War and. the whole of the Second. We wish him a long 
and happy retirement. 

The Trustees are fortunate to have secured the co-operation of a 
well-known Boston house in succession to Mr. Phillips. The Beacon 
Press, Inc., will henceforth act as our American agents and com- 
munications regarding American subscriptions should be sent to 
them at 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. The trademark 
of the Beacon Press is known throughout the world. It depicts the 
ob, grey King’s Chapel with the famous Golden Cockerel on the spire 
and the beacon, “ sett on the centry hill” by order of the General 
Court in 1634, a bucket full of tar which was to be fired “ upon the 
discovery of any danger.” The si was never set ablaze, we ate 
happy to report, but it seemed a fitting symbol. The Beacon Press, 
is a non-profit corporation owned by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. It seeks to serve as a beacon of enlightenmeut wherever 


darkness and illiberalism exist. It therefore om special emphasis 


on the publication of work of foremost sch researchers in 

America and in the world, without d to sectarian affiliation, 

who are maintaining and came te. ancient tradition of free 

inquiry in the fields in which the Press is chartered to serve (moral, 

religious, educational). Readers of The Hibbert Jcxrnu/ will at once 

recognize the similarity of aim between the Journal and its new 
ts 


Wis Hk ous ind Wh tates ity has been taken to revive another 
link with America which seems to have been allowed to lapse during 
the First World War. In the early years of the Journal’s existence 
the editor enjoyed the assistance #5 a board of American editorial 
representatives including such distinguished scholars as Josiah Royce 
and B. W. Bacon. It is now that there shall be an American 
editorial tative to w it is hoped American contributors 
will send their articles in the first place and we have been fortunate 
in obtaining the services of the Rev. Dr. Duncan Howlett, S.T.B., 
LL.D., minister of the First Church in Boston, President of the 
Unitarian Historical spine 7 America) and author of Man Against 
the Church and The Essenes and Christianity. Contributions for publica- 
tion from American authors should re now be sent to the 
Rev. Dr. Duncan Howlett, 64 Marlboro Street, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 














MY 
PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 
i B 
atari ait RUSSELL 


O.M., F.R.S. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Combridge 


My philosophical development may be divided into various stages 
according to the problems with which I have been concerned and 
the men whose work has influenced me. There is only one constant 
preoccupation : I have throughout been anxious to discover how 
much we can be said to know and with what degree of certainty or 
doubtfulness. There is yt major tbe ee in m sien anigs work ; 
in the 1899-1 0 ¢ philosophy of logical atomism 
and the wechibicdee of Ps nak ese sae This was so great 
a revolution as to make my previous work, except such as was purely 
mathematical, irrelevant to everything that I did later. The dha 
in these years was a revolution; subsequent changes have been of 
the nature of an evolution. 

My otiginal interest in philosophy had two sources. On the one 
hand, I was anxious to discover whether philosophy would provide 
any defence for anything that could be calied religious belief, however 
vague ; on the other hand, I wished to persuade myself that icra 
could be known, in pure mathematics if not elsewhere. I though 
about both these problems during adolescence, in solitude and with 
little help from books. As regards religion, I came to disbelieve 
first in free will, then in immortality, and finally in God. As regards 
the foundations of mathematics, I got nowhere. In spite of strong 
bias towards empiricism, I could not believe that “two plus two 
equals four” is an inductive generalization from experience, but 
I remained in doubt as to everything beyond this purely negative 
conclusion. , 

At Cambridge I was indoctrinated with the philosophies of Kant 
and Hegel, but G. E. Moore and I together came to reject both these 
philosophies. I think that, although we agreed in out revolt, we had 
important differences of emphasis. What J think at first chiefly 
interested Moore was the independence of fact from knowledge and 
the rejecti' n of the whole Kantian apparatus of a priori intuitions and 
ele ae eee a a ie ee 
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categories, moulding experience but not:the outer world. I agreed 
cdlanbuilty wieheablete damteigbaig ness eectaneniedaaene 
than he was with certain purely logical matters. The most important 
of these, and the one which:has dominated all my subsequent philos- 
ophy, was what I called ‘ the doctrine of external relations’. Monists 
had oe that a relation between two terms is ——- in reality, 
composed of properties of the two separate terms and of the whole 
which fiey i. 9 or, in ultimate. strictness, only of this last. 
This view seemed.to me to make mathematics inexplicable. I came 
to the conclusion that relatedness does not imply any corresponding 
complexity in the telated terms and is, in general, not equivalent to 
any property of the whole which they compose... Just after developing 
this view in my book on. The Philosophy of Leibniz, 1 became awate of 
Peano’s work in mathematical logic which led me to a new technique 
and a new philosophy of mathematics. ae and his disciples had 
been in the habit of ‘ proving * the impossibility of space ard time 


and matter, and generally everything that an ordinary man would 
believe in. Having become convinced that the Hegelian arguments 
against this and that were invalid, I reacted to the opposite extreme 
and began to believe in the reality of whatever could not be disproved 
“—— points and instants, and particles and Platonic universals. 

re 


however, after 1910, | had done all that I intended to do as 

pure mathematics, I began to think about the physical world 

and, largely under Whitehead’s influence, I was led to new applications 
of Occam’s razor to which I had become devoted by its usefulness 
in the philosophy of arithmetic. Whitehead persuaded me that one 
could I without supposing points and instants to be part 
of the stuft of the world. He considered—and in this I came to agree 
with him—that the stuff of the physical world could consist of events, 
each occupying a finite amount of space-time. As in all uses of 
Occam’s razor, one was not obliged to deny the existence of the 
entities with which one dispensed, but one was enabled to abstain 
from asserting it. This had the advantage of diminishing the assump- 
tions saeident for the interpretation of whatever branch of knowledge 
was in question. As regatds the physical world, it is impossible to 
prove that there are not point-instants, but it is possible to prove 
a gives. no treason whatever for supposing that there are 
At the same time, that is to say in the years from 1910 to 1914, 

I became interested, not only in what the physical world is, but in 
how we come to know it. The relation of perception to physics is 
a problem which has occupied me intermittently ever since that time. 
It is in relation to this problem that my philosophy underwent its 
last substantial . I had eofpantod: perception as a two-term 
relation of subject and object, as this had made it comparatively easy 
to understand. how perception could give knowledge of something 








ie 
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other than the subject. But under the influence of William James, 
I came to think this view mistaken, or at any rate an undue simplifica- 
tion: Sensations, at least, even those that are visual or auditory, came 

to seem to me not in their own nature relational occurrences. I do 
not, of course, mean to say that when I see something there is no 
relation between me and what I see; but what I do mean to say is 
that the relation is much more indirect than I had supposed and that 
everything that happens in me when I see something could, so far 
as its logical structure is concerned, quite well occur without there 
being anything outside me for me to see. This change in my opinions 
greatly increased the difficulty of problems involved in connecting 
experience with the outer world. 

There was another problem which began to interest me at about the 
same time—that is to say, about 1917. This was the problem of the 
relation of to facts. This This problem has two departments : 
the first naa Cnasbakia | the second, with syntax. The 

lem had been dealt with by various le before I became 
interested in it. Lady Welby wrote a t it and F.C. S. 
Schiller was always its importance. But I had thought of 
language as transparent is to say, as a medium which could 
aie te core, ede ag een As regards syntax, the 
scan S6: aeehamadieh Yee. hn, apiols rwocsbndery,- ignite 
arising in - tic 
problems arose for me in inve the extent to which a behaviour- 
istic account of knowledge is possible. For these two reasons, I was 
iodtexglaue:chatitianes lnaiivald then ddhad-pobviowsly dixie, on the 
ns aspects be a SpE But I have never been able to 
treat language as an autonomous 


pea vetoed Rea is that it has meaning— 
i.e. that it is related to something other itself, which is, in general, 
non-linguistic. 


My most recent work has been connected with the problem of 
non-demorstrative inference. It used to be supposed by empiricists 
that the j of such inference rests upon induction. Un- 
fortunately, it can be proved that induction by simple enumeration, 
if conducted without regard to common sense, leads very much more 
often to ertor than to truth. And if a principle needs common sense 
before it can be safely used, it is not the sort of principle that can 
pen We must, therefore, look for a principle other than 

we are to accept the broad outlines of science, and of 
pcs agg nbs soy Mae a re This is a very large 
problem and I cannot pretend to have done more than indicate lines 


along which a solution may be sought. 

nae neat cate pears sansa tt 59 
sought solutions of philosophical means ; 
and I remain firmly persuaded, ia spite of some modern tendencies 
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to the con , that onl analysing is ible. I have 

mney talons ineecestin tims 

ion of mind and matter can be 

com: y solved. It is true that nobody has accepted what seems 

to me the solution, but I believe and hope that this is only because 
my theory has not been understood. 


THE RETREAT FROM PYTHAGORAS 


My philosophical development, since the early years of the present 
century, may be broadly described ss gradiel cetteat fiom 
Pythagoras. The Pythagoreans a peculiar form of mysticism 
which was bound up with mathematics. This form of mysticism 
greatly affected Plato and had, I think, more influence upon him than 
ee I had, for a time, a very similar outlook 

found in the nature of mathematical logic, as 1 then supposed 
its nature to be, something profoundly satisfying in some important 

Asa boy, my interest in mathematics was more simple and ordinary : 
it had dnove aflmity with Thales then-with Pythagoess. I was delighted 
when I found in the real world obeying mathematical laws. 
I liked the lever and the pulley and the fact that falling bodies describe 
patabolas. Although I could not play billiards, I liked the mathe- 
matical theory of how billiard balls behave. On one occasion, 
when I had a new tutor, I spun a penny and he said, “‘ Why does the 

y spin?” I replicd, “ Because I make a couple with my fingers.” 

le was surprised and remarked, “‘ What do you know about couples?” 
I replied airily, “Oh, I know all about les.” When, on one 
pig oa enero rgets Skim arw HOEY I used the theorem 

Pythagoras to make sure ines were at right angles with 
each other. Pa cuauehatins nak ts te neh ek trade mernanns 
physicist. While they were talking to each other, I had to find my 
own amusement. I i i i 
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in the road and is equally attracted to. both roads does:not go across 
the fields between them. Science had not then arrived at the ‘all-or- 
nothing principle’ of which the importance was only discovered 
during the present century. I thought, when I was young, that two 
divergent attractions would lead:to.a Whig compromise, whereas it 
has gre since that very often-one of them prevails completely. 
This has justified Dr. Johnson in the opinion that the Devil, not the 
Almighty, was the first Whig. oe 

My interest in the applications of mathematics was gradually 
replaced by an interest in the principles upon which mathematics 
is based, This change came about through a wish to refute mathe- 
matical scepticism. A great deal of the argumentation that I had been 
told to accept was obviously fallacious, and I read whatever books 
I could find that seemed to offer a firmer foundation for mathematical 
beliefs. This kind of research led me gradually further and further 
from applied mathematics into more and mote abstract regions, and 
finally into mathematical logic. I came to think of mathematics, not 
ptimarily as a tool for understanding and manipulating the sensible 
world, but as an abstract edifice subsisting in a Platonic heaven and 
vnly reaching the world of sense in an impure and degraded form. 
My general outlook, in the eatly years of this century, was profoundly 
ascetic. I disliked the real world and sought refuge in a timeless 
world, without change or decay or the will-o’-the-wisp of progress. 
Although this outlook was vety serious and sincere, I sometimes 
expressed it in a frivolous manner. My brother-in-law, Logan Pearsall 
Smith, had a set of questions that he used to ask people. of them 
was, “ What do you particularly like?” I replied, ““ Mathematics and 
the sea; and theology and heraldry, the two former because they are 
inhuman, the two latter because they are absurd”. This. answer, 
however, took the form that it did from a desire to win the approval 
of the questioner. rr) 

My attitude to mathematics at this time was expressed in an article 
pac ng egal pane ergy A pe E hg rinted in ‘@ New 
Quarterly in. 1907; and reprinted in Philosophie Says (1910). Some 
Gedeaione Soom this cxeny ilindernsi-arlia then felt: 








ton” 
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of pure teason knows: no compromise, no ical limitations, no barrier 
ees ae eens oe id edifices the passionate 
aspiration after the perfect from which all great work springs. Remote 
from human passions, remote even from the pitiful facts of nature, the 
generations have gradually created an ordered cosmos, where pure thought 
can dwell as in its natural home, and where one, at least, of our nobler 
impulses can escape from the dreary exile of the actual world. 

co lation of what is non-human, the discovery that our minds 
are capable of dealing with material not created by them, above all, the 
realization that beauty belongs to the outer world as to the inner, are the 
chief means of overcoming the terrible sense of impotence, of weakness, 
of exile amid hostile powers, which is too apt to result from g 
the all-but omnipotence of alien forces. To reconcile us, by the exhibition 
of its awful beauty, to the: reign of Fate—which is merely the literary 
personification of these forces—is the task of tragedy. But mathematics 
takes us still further from what. is human, into the region of absolute 
necessity, to which not only the actual world, but every possible. world 
must conform ; ssi Gk bas & take & weeiee ot rather finds a 
habitation eternally standing, where our ideals are fully satisfied and our 
best hopes are not thwarted. 


pri te gly way cen on ig Ny Vind yng 


lation, to the seniennent of which, however noble, must 
always be for the few only, cannot but appear as a somewhat selfish refusal 
to share the burden imposed upon others by accidents in which justice plays 
no part. Have any of us the right, we ask, to withdraw from present evils, 
to leave our fellow-men unaided, while we live a life which, though arduous 
and austere, is yet plainly good in its own nature? 


All this, though I still remember the pleasure of believing it, has 
come to seem to me largely nonsense, partly for technical reasons 
and partly from a change in my ssme*cguioat upon the world. 
Mathematics has ceased to seem to me non-human in its subject 
matter. I have come to believe, though “pe teluctantly, that it 
consists of tautologies. I fear that, toa mind of sufficient intellectual 
power, the whole of mathematics would appear trivial, as trivial as 
the statement that a four-footed animal is an animal. I think that the 


pointments. The solution of the 
ible by adopting theories which might be true but were not 
tiful. I felt about the contradictions much as an earnest Catholic 
must feel about wicked Popes. And the splendid certainty which 
I had always hoped to find in mathematics was lost in a bewildering 
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maze. All this would-have made me sad but for the fact that the 
ascetic mood had begun to fade. - cee iogeatrae, Se mee upon 


me that Dante’s Vita Nuova ied'to me’ psychologically quite 
natutal, and its ones he fo m appealed to me as emotionally 
i . But this n began’ to pass, and was finally dispelled 


by the First World War. — 

One effect of that War was to make it impossible for me to go on 
living in a world of abstraction. I used to watch young men gpa 
in troop trains to be slaughtered on the Somme Shehe gen 
were stupid. I felt an aching compassion for these young men, and 
found myself united to the actual world in.a strange marriage of pain. 
All the high-flown thoughts that I had had about the abstract world 
of ideas seemed to me thin and rather trivial in view of the vast 
suffering that surrounded me. The non-human world remained as 
an occasional refuge, but not as a countty in which to build’ one’s 
permanent habitation. ws : 

In this change of mood, something was lost, though something 
also was PRI What was lost was the hope of finding perfection 


and finality and certainty. What was gained was a new submission 
to some truths which were to me repugnant. My abandonment of 
former beliefs was, however, never co .' Some things ‘remained 


with me, and still remain: I still think that truth depends upon a 
relation to fact, and that facts in general are non-human ; I still think 
that man is cosmically unimportant, and that a Being, if there were 
one, who could view the universe impartially, without the bias of 
here and now, would hardly mention man, except perhaps in a footnote 
near the end of the volume ; but I no longer have the wish to thrust 
out human elements from regions where they belong; I have no 
longer the feeling that intellect is superior to sense, and that only 
Plato’s world of ideas gives access to the ‘real’ world. I used to 
ee ee ee eee wee as, 08 rison 
from which we car. be ‘thought. which is emancipated from 
sense. I now have no such feelings. 1 think of sense, and of thoughts 
built on sense, as windows, not as prison bars. I think we can, 
however i = ese d, like Leibniz’s monads; and 
I think it is the duty o: ilosopher to make himself as undistorting 
a mirror as he can. re ea to recognize such distortions 
as ate inevitable from our very-nature. Of these, the most fundamental 
is that we view the world from the point of view of the ere and now, 
not with that large impartiality which theists attribute to the Deity. 
To achieve such impartiality is impossible for us, but we can travel 
a certain distance towards it. To show the road to this end: is the 
supreme duty of the philosopher. rptaeds gd 
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THE 
RELEVANCE OF METAPHYSICS 
oB 
‘Cama, Pade ccs 


A.B., S.T.B. 


METAPHYSICS is the: attempt. of men to think consistently and 
comprehensively about the nature and ing’ of things an‘d events 
in their intricate interrelationships. | In ysics, we seek to lay 
hold upon the profounder character’of the reality or realities within 
which our experiences have their existences and meanings. The 
character of reality is implicit but not explicit in any single experience. 
For one thing, metaphysics seeks to Paes beyond the limited 
knowledge which comes tous through the highly selective tions 
of our senses. Seton Zs mame asa e, general 


ideas which take account of, and ros thar hrm nee 


of life as we share it, and of the wo as we are related to it. 

That metaphysics is relevant to would seem too evident 
to admit of much useful argument. igion has to do with the 
awakened awareness, the responsibility and growth, of persons in 
— with other persons, ve nature, and with the Supreme 
it, Without some kind of metaphysical apprehension, such 
ideus'ascieenlysnatiaca; sbaptabibill y and God are either illusory or 
liable to such careless and con usage as to be destructive 

tthe io of 
position se miccaphyhics bas! guinea) i because of the 
difficulty ‘thictiady daleeisondie ts tan Aditi: Mhansby Seencihe wien» 
ical concepts are intended to be comprehensive in their applic- 
they cannot have about them that clarity which tke common- 
en eee enon nen Sede see 
political issue temptations of metaphysical thinking is to 
deosahealigians as idaianamianammae”oraterttere ee 

rigorous reference to actual 
of Ag theapeeah of metaphysics, and ultimat 

is toa judgment more basic than either prchewar wen’ dentro emer 
oly tahataipet tana dag penser arp secon ae 
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Furthermore, since the meta metaphysical appeal i is not, in the end, to 
scientific measurement or strict logic, but to men’s basic awareness of 
all that is implied in their experience, it is very difficult to say how far 
that appeal succeeds. To be true, 'aimetaphysical idea must be self- 
aint : Sid Rae ped in the way that we grasp the assertion that two 

jects 


sues 0 the same space at the same time. 
a one man’s experien ¢ are different from those of another 
man; and all ‘men’s ¢ ces are partial. In metaphysics, as 
in theology, it is t to arrive at a consensus, and this fact 


increases men’s feat that thinking ‘in these areas ‘is liable to individual 
eccentricity and illusion. 

There is, too, the sad fact that men have learned to distrust meta- 
physicians because of a mischievous tendency to promote general 
ideas in an authoritarian fashion. Such idedd have too often become 
hindrances to Sa RNR litical advance ; they have also 
served as weapons ruthlessly wielded by arrogant ‘individuals and 
groups as a means of enforcing selfish programmes. Whitehead 
warns us that ‘das dndslaahal- ena ick dbiametinns is the major vice 
“tie scien, std ysical thinking—like all thinking—i 

everiheless, metaph —is 
liable, to. rationalistic distortion and propagandistic misuse, it is 


still affect men’s and living as. unexamined and often 
erroneous terme question is not whether we are, or are 
not, to have a ysics ; inevitably we shall. The question is 
whether our sics is to be hidden or open, assumed or 


examined, a thaosic “hick i bert ana Settee ot 


The moment a chil weak th = ae of a human community, 
he refers to trees, erty ate apples, classifications ‘which are 
essential tools for his effective dealing ssokdat aianir cocoate: Ghee 
world about him. Is not such thinking ical? Does 
spoils of siaiciey tad oe momeneen the rey of an 
nner Sees er Hyams isnt birds, apples, 
or tables? Further, is not all science ical in in its description 
so mass ld i w? And fo its bold its use of such words 
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its limited sphere, the further search for a a meta- 
physical and philosophical knowledge through the study of life and 
the world as experienced by usin more com smegeses siete S. a 
—— jelgeaes, ‘tesults, catty terms of b 
so’ ju t, will such study? 

And it is not only the situation of science, with its impressive 
achievements and increasing} shancieettantioe ent limitations, which is impelling 
us to basic, comprehensi The political and social situation 
also demands spintehintadsbatee: Most of the attacks upon liberal 
religion since 1915 have been gerated and unfair: the angry 
and blind striking out of bitter di jionment brought on by the 
First and Second World Wars with their shocking disclosures of the 
inadequacies of Western culture. ma i neo-orthodoxy, authori- 
tarian and materialistic programmes such as Marxism, an the more 
nihilistic forms of Existentialism, all. represent the reactions of 
frightened, desperate human ya way forward—-so it seems 
to many of us—is actually in the on toward which responsible 
liberals were pointing in 1910: the direction indicated in such sym- 
bolic ideas as reason, freedom, tolerance, the dignity of human 
nature, democracy, education and progress. However, the universe 
in which our liberal hopes must be realized is the universe in which 
the World Wars occurred and Mussolini and Hitler rose to power. 
It would be an ironic and tragic mistake for us to The hopeless men’s 
2oth-century experiences of frustration and despair 
a and co of on en f modern ca eviiaton s eet 

ith—require a fuller of the of experience, the 
insights, and the general ideas upon ~ whideathioes those attitudes and 

cl canbingeay.t Hiuiotesiiol-ons SI Ne 
profoun its challenging oO: human 
eee ms in a process of things and events within. which 
they must act, but without being able to know either the full origin 
cbthe Gaalefiect 6&shele-héices, men are participating in a universe 
where they (1) will: become increasingly casual, that is, willing to 


act for the moment withowi entertaining, area Pe eR 
hopes ; ae we 2 despair, that 1s, will be by 
the wei and uncertainties ; -or, (3) will develop a 
way of about themselves and their universe which. will hold 
open the ost a , and even encourage, an attitude of faith—that 
that, in the face of ignorance, error, and evil, their 
daieertab eaioeatiiing sodcwitie Many so-called Existentialists 
cri a is metaphysical, thinking. . 
In what ways is detec edhinvs a pink.deecsing sect ab 
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compress all things and events into a single category, or at least into 
a very few categories. Surely, it is essential for us to recognize the 
likenesses which unite all items in the universe. The ancient Hebrew 
myth reminds us that even man is made of dust—and a significant 
discovery of our age is how subtle that dust is. Nevertheless, 
differences, too, are important. There is a likeness between the un- 
changing form of a rock and the persistence of the acorn in 

ing a tree. But there are also startling and notable differences : 
the form which the rock holds is much more rigid and inflexible 
than the entelechy realized in the tree. The tree—unlike the rock— 


pattern unknown to the rock: it grows, matures, , and dies. 
Sssleciacalllds tee-aachs den.chende edelaieeesdiesith ood tachi es 

itself. 1 would not labour this obvious point were it not 
that there are those today who are minimizing too greatly the dis- 
tinctions between what we have long called inorganic and the 


otganic. | 
Albert Schweitzer calls us to a reverence for all life. Certainly, 
men at times exaggerate their uniqueness, and are irrationally con- 
and even brutal towards what we call the lower forms of 


So there are 
The American dilemma, of which Dr. wrote in his study of 
the race situation in our country, has out of the hold upon 
the minds of Americans, even of Southern segregationists, of a 
metaphysical idea of the basic the “equality ” in needs 
and ultimate capacities, of all men. Yet, if this idea of ity is 
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ame si that we relate those present differences to future 
aes eoatema Movida cr teecdeeemeiaene 

-reaching importance. often we hear it “Of course. 

Prien Wet as en kept wash Serene cs 
grou vanee a toward of the higher 
cdeguedl Margaret Mead, in her study of the astonishing progress 
made in 25 years by natives in the Admiralty Islands, iadnnne chet 
under right conditions, social and cultural potentiality can be realized 
ee 

metaphysics is that of comprehending in one view 
of the world our of causation and volition, The order 
of the wold or epee science is a process of uninterru 
effects measurable in quantitative terms. When I 
observant, practised scientist can describe exactly what neurological 
impulses and muscular contractions have i i 
point of view, have caused the rise of the hand. Given these i 
of energy, and: these mechanical changes, the hand could not but 
rise. Yet, there is also the undeniable fact that my hand rose because 
I decided to lift it. If 1 had not so decided, the chain of efficient 
Se re ee ee ne 
tisen. Here, then, in the most ordinary of everyday experiences you 
and I are confronted by a basically dual aspect of process as we share 
in it. 

We are in a world which im us this double-faceted 
my one point of i of events is chemic- 
mechanical} From the other point of view, it 
Gariemmad:teaddein 


deliberation, purpose and choice. Is it 
sic tee-duae ahaniassdodheatsianaaadiaeeiaeaauaeh alatotenad 


our time results from attempts to eliminate one or the other of these 
aspects of experience? The faith-healer assumes that, by an act of 
will, he can avoid ihe chemical consequences of the bite of a poisonous 
snake. Surely the scientist is tight in maintaining the universal 
Peat A PB NRE AA IR 
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indicates a refusal to take full account of the implications of their 
own observations. 

In the field of law, we are being helped by psychologists and 
psychiatrists to a more realistic conception of responsibility. We are 
more aware than men used to be of the pressures, external and 
internal, to which the lawbreaker has been subjected. We recognize 
that it is impossible for the law to be exactly just in the assessment 
of liability and the imposition of penalty. However, the naive and 
insufficiently examined assumptions of some psychologists, if followed 
through to a logical conclusion, would eliminate the concept of 
responsibility altogether. When a man commits murder it is, these 
men say, because the pressures upon him have been irresistible. If, 
however, the man refrains from murder it is because those pressures 
were not irresistible! Hope lies in those lawyers and psychiatrists 
whose insight into the nature of man accepts the paradox or mystery 
of freedom. 

Again, there is need in our time for the development of a way of 
thinking which will deal, in the full dimensions of modern man’s 
experience, with the age-old concepts of change and duration, of 
movement and rest. Philosophy and theology in our day are both 
emphasizing what is called process. Reality, the philosophers and 
theologians say, as we most profoundly and continually experience 
it, is dynamic, never content or complete in any present situation, 
ever deriving from the past, and ever moving into the future. The 
new, present situation is never exactly identical with the past out of 
which it has arisen; it always involves some element of novelty. 
Sometimes this novelty is quite unpredictable in terms of the past ; 
often it adds significantly to the character of the present ; it may, in 
turn, open the way for the actualization of further, unanticipated 
possibilities in the future. 

This concept of process has greatly influenced, and is greatly 
influencing, our view of history. A significant achievement of the 
ancient Hebrews was their escape from the cyclical view of history 
as a never-ending repetition of a limited variety of situations. Their 
idea of the kingdom of God, as the coming realization of divine 
purpose, made possible Western man’s hope of progress. 

Is the larger process of things and events purposeful? Do its 
variations, its novel actualizations of possibility, involve a significant 
selectivity? Most of us would say that the growth of a tree or of a 
child justifies the assumption of a teleological quality in the life 
experience of these units. Would not then the story of evolution 
indicate a directional significance in the inclusive process of life? 
And in the vaster astronomical and geological processes which 
provided the required environment for the appearance and develop- 
ment of life? 

If there is this directional quality, what is its character and content? 
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Are we to think of the larger process as moving toward an end fixed 
from the beginning—as the acorn necessarily grows into an oak, and 
a child into a man? Or is the “end ” of the process only richness : 
the actualization of the greatest conceivable number of possibilities? 
Or again, is the process one in which every new actualization is 
accompanied by judgment in terms of acceptance or rejection, so 
that the patterns of limitation and freedom are themselves continually 
changing as new short-term ends are improvised? Or is there some 
overall, inclusive direction itself being developed and increasingly 
realized through these successions of actualizations, judgments, and 
improvisations? If there is such an inclusive direction, is it in any 
measure identifiable in our human experience? If it is so identifiable, 
what are the signs of its presence? 

These are not idle questions. For, while men cannot completely 
comprehend the process of things and events, or the significance 
of that process, they rightly seek to apprehend, as far as they can, 
its character and meaning. No intellectual or moral culture serves 
them for any length of time unless it supports them in that effort, 
and encourages theit confidence that they are capable of insight into 
the largest relationships in which they share. You and I are not 
content with finite satisfactions alone. We know that in every 
experience we are connected with the larger universe. Therefore, as 
we enter fully into an experience, we try to follow those farther 
connections, and we feel ourselves moved by a desire to serve the 
aims and values of the whole. 

All this has to do with the concept, so central in our thinking, of 
creativity. Most of us have moved a long way from the extreme 
deism which visualized creation as an original winding of the world 
like a watch which, in turn, initiated an intricate chain of mechanical 
movements of which all later cosmological and historical events were 
thought to be the inevitable results. Creation, for us, is the continuing 
expression of purposive energy. Out of, and within, the rigid order 
of the physical universe, there come variations, surprises, novelties— 
from changes in the weather to ail the differences found among 
persons. As men, we, too, use the natural order to realize ends of 
out own: to secute food, build houses, construct bridges, fly air- 
planes, write books, paint pictures, work, play and worship. What 
is the deeper nature and significance of this creativity of which we 
ate capable? Is it true that we have the ability to bring into actualiza- 
tion in the phenomenal world possibilities which exist at first only as 
imagined, perhaps very vaguely imagined, memories or anticipations? 
What is the significance of this power of imagination? Is it true that 
it reaches beyond past experience and is a means by which we bring 
novelty into the present and future? What is the relationship between 
imagination and knowledge? Between imagination and discovery? 
Between imagination and invention? What do we mean when we 
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urge a person to be creative? How far does creativity imply 
originality? 

The kind of experience with which we are here concerned appears 
not only in the existence and changes of the physical-chemical- 
biological world on the one hand, and in the purposeful activity of 
individuals on the other hand. It also appears in what we call history 
and social change. All the adverse criticisms which have been heaped 
upon the idea of progress have not lessened its influence or import- 
ance. Cyclical or near-cyclical interpretations of history have 
reappeared in our time, in Spengler’s and Toynbee’s descriptions of 
cultures as separate, each going through its cycle of birth, maturation, 
decline, and death. But is this analogy, drawn from individual life, 
really valid? Or is the history of the human race more like the 
evolution of life itself, which moves on and on? Have such phrases 
as the Fall of Rome, or the Decline of the West, an artificial and 
quite exaggerated finality? Would a more accurate view set forth 
the story of human culture as similar to the development of a 
continent’s drainage system? That system began, in the dim past, 
as a number of separate streams, each following its devious and 
different channel, flowing sometimes turbulently through rocky 
territory and at other times slowly and peacefully in more nearly 
level areas. A few of these streams have indeed disappeared in arid 
desert. Nearly all of them, however, have joined to make larger and 
larger rivers, which finally give every indication of ultimately uniting 
in the all-embracing ocean (a world culture). In almost every instance, 
let us remember, the drop of water (the idea, skill or aim) which 
moved within the first tiny rivulet, finds its way into the later river. 
Persia, Greece and Rome—yes, Sumer, Phoenicia, Israel—all live in 
today’s world culture. There is a tendency to separate, too clearly, 
the different epochs of human history, and so to lose the sense of 
inclusive direction. Is it not true that our Hebraic-Western European- 
American experience, despite all regressions and failures, injustices 
and brutalities, has involved, and involves, in the thought, and more 
deeply in the impelling insight and expectancies of the people who 
have most actively shared in that experience, a sense of dinaiond 
achievement and vocation? We are not only inheritors of an evolution 
of life; we are also participants in a process of social change and 
advance out of which great benefits have come to us, and of which 
we ate fully aware as we interpret our time as calling us to help in 
the achievement of further significant advance. 

If reality is thus experienced by us as process, what about duration? 
There is, we have already suggested, continuing direction. The story 
of evolution has the unity, through time, of increasingly realized ends. 
Is there duration of another kind than this continuity of purpose and 
realization? Does not this continuity itself suggest a deeper sense 
in which the past endures? In memory, the past is somehow en- 
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compassed within the present; and in anticipation, it is projected 
into the future. In other words, does not significant process itself 
represent, in its selective acceptance of successive achievements, an 
accumulation, that is a duration, of values? 

Beyond purpose and memory, is there duration in a still profounder 
sense? Most of us tend to assume that there is a basic form of matter, 
out of which all its diversified forms originate. Today, we are likely 
to think of that basic form of matter as something like the single 
atoms of hydrogen which Hoyle postulates as continually coming 
into existence in space. Is there a basic form of life or mind? 
Whitehead uses the word identity. There is identity uniting the acorn 
with the oak it becomes; uniting the child and the man into whom he 
grows. What is the nature of this continuing identity? How far is it 
capable of enduring through the changes of process? As we listen to 
a symphony, there is continuing identity in the theme which is carried 
forward and repeatedly re-expressed in changing patterns of sound ; 
beyond that, there is the enduring personal identity of the players, 
of the conductor, and, in the background, of the composer. Does 
duration in the given order of physical nature, in the potentiality 
of energy, in the direction of evolution, in social progress, indicate 
that there is a continuing Ultimate Identity ever finding expression 
in the variations and changes of the process? Does the identity of 
a man, enduring through the years, mean that he is in some measure 
an image of that larger Identity of the whole to which he is related? 
If he is such an image, how far is it conceivable or likely that he is 
capable of participating in the more extensive duration of that larger 
Identity? These questions cannot be authoritatively answered by 
philosophy. But a metaphysical philosophy can help us to ask such 
questions in terms related to our actual experience, and to envisage 
answers which have the dignity and reasonableness of such relevance. 

A fourth task today is that of bringing into comprehensible 
relationship the concepts of the rational and non-rational. The 
paradox implied in these concepts is poised in psychology’s evidence 
that influences of which we are not aware, and which are largely 
not under our control, play a considerable part in determining our 
experience. Human life has, in this sense, a non-rational depth which 
has to be taken into account, and which shows itself in such determin- 
ants as inherited tendencies aid limitations, biological and psycho- 
logical drives, environmental pressures, and the given individual 
character or nature of a person as he is, at any moment, the product 
of his past. 

This concept of depth is p~ :t of men’s thinking today in many areas 
of concern. Advertisers sek to appeal to more of the prospect’s 
mind than his conscious ‘atellect. Educators attempt to develop 
what they call the whole child. Law recognizes that there are greater 
compulsive factors in conduct than used to be supposed. One of 
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the minister’s advantages is that religion has always dealt with people 
in terms of this profounder dimension: worship, and continuing 
religious community, are experiences in depth. 

There are several points to be noted in connection with this con- 
cept. Depth means that not only dangerous and destructive, but also 
afhirmative attitudes and directions may have invisible roots and 
powerful persistence. Educational and inspirational experiences may 
exert far greater influence than is visible at the time. 

Related to this concept of depth is Whitehead’s principle that it is 
often through our mote vague feelings and intuitions that we grasp 
the fact and character of our farther-reaching and more important 
relationships. We see vividly, and think most easily about, the defin- 
able, separable details which are within the compass of our more 
specialized and selective powers of perception: the stone we hold 
in our hand, the movement we measure with our eyes, the colour 
or sound we contrast with other colours and sounds. It requires a 
sophisticated power of the mind to think about the inter-connections 
of things and events, and the nature of that larger process of which 
we ate dimly and slowly aware. Are we not being rightly pressed, 
in our day, to develop this sophisticated power of the mind? 

Depth, in this sense, is not a denial of, but rather a challenge to the 
aim of rationality. Psychoanalysis, at its best, is an insistence, not 
only that the role of the unconscious be acknowledged, but also that, 
as far as possible, its forces be brought within the domain of the 
intelligence. Similarly, part of our effort as civilized men, interested 
in history, is to become more and more aware of our past, thus 
enlarging our understanding of the present, and opening up the 
possibility of a larger rational control over what shall come out of 
that past, and be carried forward, through the present, into a better 
understood and more largely planned future. 

To say, then—as we should—that an adequate religion must reach 
beyond what is perceived and rationally directed, is not to weaken 
out liberal allegiance to reason. Religion should deal with persons 
and society in the full dimensions, both in depth and height, of human 
experience. Our religious reach should ever be more comprehensive 
than the grasp of our logic. However, we should also always be 
seeking to extend that grasp: to grow, as rapidly as we can, in our 
understanding and rational directing of what we are doing, of our 
ways of worshipping and serving. 

What does religious interest add to our metaphysical concern? It 
adds, as something to be taken account of, a specialized area of 
experience, what we call the mystical, in which an individual feels 
himself in conscious relationship with the larger, continuing Identity 
of the process. The Indian’s union with Brahma, the Christian’s 
commitment to God and Christ, the Jew’s devotion to the Torah, 
Socrates’ obedience to his daemon, St. Joan’s loyalty to her voices, 
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Abraham Lincoln’s confidence that in the struggle of the Civil War 
a divine Providence was working out its judgment upon men: these 
are instances of what we mean by that religious experience of which 
an adequate philosophy should take account. Furthermore, it should 
be remembered, this mystical experience is not limited to such out- 
standing examples. Universally, men are moved to return thanks for 
the success of hunt and harvest; in every society there is the 
assumption that violation of accepted standards involves an affront 
to a more-than-human authority ; the most modern parent believes 
that in serving the welfare of his children he is promoting a good 
larger and surer than he can see ; ordinary men feel under obligation 
to make something worth while of themselves and their lives ; and 
to the vast majority of persons there come vague, but repeated and 
moving, impressions of companionship, in crises both of joy and 
disappointment ; and many individuals are sustained by a conviction 
that even in their greatest loneliness there is a community of the 
spirit, into which they are called, and within which they can hope 
to find their abiding home. No philosophy is adequate or realistic 
until it takes note of these experiences. Men’s building of temples is, 
metaphysically, as significant as their erecting of houses and labora- 
tories. 

What is the special relevance of metaphysics for religion? One of 
its services, as already pointed out, is to give intellectual dignity to 
religious thinking. It adds greatly to men’s respect for religious 
thinking, when they are confronted with the fact that their most 
common experiences, if they are to be understood, require interpret- 
ation in terms which reach beyond the obvious and measurable, which 
question ordinary presuppositions, and which make use of ideas 
taking account of feeling and purpose. 

Again, religious thinking is acutely liable to distortion and mis- 
direction. It can become part of what Whitehead calls the “ revolt 
of destructive evil,” standing in the way of the better aims and hopes 
of the larger process. One corrective of such distortion and mis- 
direction is that humility of mind which shows itself in a sincere 
seeking of understanding. Another essential corrective is thinking 
itself: the effort to see things, events, and persons, in their inter- 
relationships, as clearly, comprehensively, and penetratingly as 
possible. The metaphysical venture makes for balance, sanity, and 
strength, in religious thinking and believing. 
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A DISTINGUISHED British philosopher, F. H. Bradley, has said in 
a jesting mood that “‘ Metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons for 
what we believe by instinct.” The truth hidden in the jest is that 
philosophers are people who feel themselves compelled at times to 
try to get a satisfying bird’s-eye view of the whole system of things 
around them—some comprehensive outlook on life that will justify 
their deepest convictions. 

Throughout my life I have been constrained in my thinking by a 
deep-seated belief that there is a moral obligation laid upon each 
individual to do his duty in his own sphere, to undertake certain 
specific tasks apparently assigned to him by the circumstances of his 
life. He recognises these personal obligations in the bits and pieces 
of his experience; often in the urge of professional duties, sometimes 
in the clamour of exceptional human need, and always in the personal 
and social ideals that seem to haunt his mind. It has been my lifelong 
belief that all these various moral demands must stem ultimately 
from some basic moral authority. Few, I t ink, will take seriously 
the witticism of Bradley when he suggests ihat such. master-beliefs 
are derived from the blind urge of our instincts. I regard this directive 
conviction as akin rather to those basic illuminating truths on which 
thoughtful people, wittingly or unwittingly, build their lives. 

I have of late been caught up in a new wave of zeal to grasp more 
fully the meaning of this central belief of mine, to see with more 
assurance its implications, and to vindicate it in the face of some 
subversive currents of thought much in vogue at the moment. I owe 
a debt of gratitude to Prof. James Seth and to his brother, Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison, under whom I studied in Edinburgh University, 
for awakening in me a desire to discover sure foundations fot our 
ethical principles. It has, however, been an additional Godsend to 
me, in this belated spell of mental activity, to live in the neighbour- 
hood of Queen’s University, Belfast, and to be able to fraternize 
on terms of cordial friendship with the staff of the philosophical 
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department. Owing to my position in the University, as a member of 
its Theological Faculty, I have been brought into contact with wider 
circles of kindred spirits. I am enrolled as a member of the Irish 
Philosophical Club, and also of the Aristotelian Society. 

It will be of interest if I briefly enumerate some of the more 
important conclusions that have seemed to me to emerge from, and 
to be coherent with my basic moral conviction. This central belief 
was probably suggested to me by the teaching and example of my 
parents, but since the days of my youth it has been increasingly 
corroborated and confirmed by my searchings for a knowledge of 
the Truth. 


DUTIES ARE DISCOVERED 


(1) I cannot but think that any satisfying explanation of why one 
task, rather than any other, lays us under obvious moral obligation 
must be based on clues that are objective in their status. We do not 
arbitrarily invent our duties. They are not demands merely conjured 
up by our imagination. We discover them. Sometimes, of course, 
we come to see that what we took to be a duty was, in truth, merely 
an inference from a misapprehension of the situation presented to us, 
but these mistakes do not discredit the idea of duty, any more than 
do preliminary errors about the character of a physical object discredit 
the entire notion of factual truth. In a situation where we have at 
first misunderstood our duty, we correct out error, not by throwing 
overboard the entire idea of moral obligations, but by detecting 
in the situation grounds for a different duty from that at first suggested 
to us. In our search for our real duty, just as in our search for merely 
factual truth, we seem to be guided by clues that, in each case, are 
equally objective. 

I may add, in passing, that I cannot think that these clues that 
guide us to a knowledge of our duty are derived wholly from the 
conventional ways of thinking and acting in our particular society. 
On the contrary, the great moral reformers have been men who 
corrected in some respect the conventions of their own community; 
and who must therefore have been guided to their knowledge of 
better ways of life by more objective signs than local habits and 
opinions. 

(2) The reality of objective clues to right conduct has compelled 
me to believe that our ideals, in so far as our pursuit of them is 
tational, must be but fragments of a comprehensive Purpose, the 
fulfilment of which is being increasingly advanced by the efforts of 
all who ate obedient to the practical demands of these fragments of the 
wide-flung Plan presented to them. Otherwise, any rational systema- 
tization Duties would be impossible. The business of life thus takes 
on for me at times the character of service for an objective Kingdom 
of Ends, which we ordinarily speak of as the Kingdom of God. 
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Incidentally I may say that this conclusion of mine, that our 
knowledge of our moral obligations is based, in some degree, on 
real objective information, has led me to take a poor view of all 
forms of absolute ethical relativism. No doubt many ethical ideals 
and many moral codes are only relatively true; but this is far from 
being a sufficient reason for thinking that we have absolutely no real 
knowledge of what is good or what is evil, what is right or what is 
wrong. One might as well believe that because the scientific beliefs 
of primitive peoples are in large measure incorrect, one can never 
be assured about the truth of anything. 


MORAL GOOD 


(3) Further, I have learned from experience that occasionally people 
who ate genuinely well-intentioned in their purposes are sadly 
mistaken about the means they ought to adopt to reach their shining 
goals. Parents, e.g., who have high ideals for their children are 
sometimes too strict in their discipline, and sometimes too lax and 
apathetic. Genuine philanthropists, again, may corrupt their com- 
munity by indiscriminate charity. In spite of these errors in practical 
judgement, it is impossible for me to resist the idea that there is 
something of real worth in the will of such well-intentioned good 
people, even though, through lack of insight or foresight, they 
lamentably fail to achieve the ends they longed for. I am thus com- 
pelled to endorse the famous doctrine of Kant that there is intrinsic 
moral worth in a good will, i.e., a will actuated by a good motive. 
This inner quality of value, inherent in the effort or will of the agent, 
I call “ moral good,” in the strict sense of the term. 


ETHICAL OR SITUATIONAL GOOD 


(4) With equal urgency, however, I am compelled to recognize 
that in the idea of good will there is implied another type of intrinsic 
value—a quality of worth latent in the objective end towards which 
the well-intentioned effort of the agent is directed. A good motive 
is called “ good,” just because it is a desire for some feature of the 
total outcome of the act that is antecedently believed by the agent 
to be of intrinsic worth. A surgeon, e.g., who undertakes a difficult 
operation, has no desire at all to cause discomfort to his patient, 
though he may know that such discomfort is inevitable. He looks 
beyond the immediate painful consequences of his action, and 
anticipates the restoration of his patient to health and happiness. It 
is his desire for these more ultimate and better results that constitutes 
his motive. It is their intrinsic ethical worth that lends moral worth 
to his motive, and to the acts which it prompts him to perform. 
Good-will would be a meaningless term were there nothing intrinsic- 
ally good in the ends it specially desires. 
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(5) It has been my ambition of late to clarify and vindicate this 
teleological theory of ethics, which has for some years been under 
heavy, but, I think, misdirected fire. I shall outline, somewhat 
dogmatically, the theory as I understand it. 


TELEOLOGICAL ETHICS 


(2) An action which we think it our duty to perform is always 
one which affects, directly or indirectly, the lives of people, either 
ourselves or others.! 

(4) Amongst the anticipated results of such an act, there is always 
one or more of a small group of “ qualities of experience ” (such as, 
e.g., happiness) which possess basic intrinsic value. 

(c) The peculiarity of these specific qualities of experience is that 
by their mere presence they lend some degree of worth to any 
situation in which they occur. When envisaged as possible results 
of an act they alert our conscience and evoke a prima facie obligation. 

(2) In common with many moralists, I am of opinion that there 
are at least three qualities of experience that possess basic intrinsic 
value, i.e., worth in their own right and not merely in virtue of any- 
thing that may result from them. These are (a) happiness, (b) know- 
ledge of the truth, including factual, aesthetic, ethical, moral and 
religious truth, and (c) good-will, ie., a will actuated by a good 
motive. It is not without significance that these three basic values 
represent all of the three main departments of consciousness that 
make up and intermingle in our inner lives. Happiness belongs to 
the realm of feeling, knowledge to cognition, and good-will to 
conation. 

(e) Any concrete, determinate situation, in which any one or more 
of these basic values is seen to predominate, is thereby recognised 
as intrinsically good. It is, in Sir David Ross’s terms, seen to be 
“good on the whole” even though it be not “wholly good.” A 
united, happy family circle will serve as an illustration of such an 
intrinsically good situation. Such a determinate situation, however, 
is not itself a basic intrinsic value. It is basic values latent in it that 
lend it such worth as it has. 

(f) In addition to these intrinsic values, which are always part of 
the purpose of morally good conduct, we ate morally obliged to 
seek a multitude of other things, such as food, clothes, houses and 
tools, which have in themselves no intrinsic value, but which we 
tequite as means to more ultimate ends. Such things have merely 
instrumental value. 

(g) When, in any situation calling for action, alternative courses 
present themselves, all of them practicable, that line of action which 
seems to the agent to promise ‘the best results, in terms of basic 

1 For the sake of brevity I omit here and elsewhere any reference to the rights of animals. 
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intrinsically good qualities of experience, is thereby recognizable by 
him as his moral duty. Situations where the best line of action is 
not easily discernible present moral problems; but the finding of 
solutions to such problems does not by any means constitute the 
main business of our lives. In our everyday affairs the path of duty 
is generally plain enough. 


BASIC VALUE INTUITIVELY PERCEIVED 


(6) I vindicate this theory regarding the nature of ethical good 
(in situations) and moral good (in conduct), partly by mental 
experimentation, and partly by observation. I can, e.g., present to 
my mind’s eye, by way of an experiment, a group of innocent and 
unselfconscious children playing happily together in their leisure 
hour ; and I can mentally contrast this picture with another, similar 
in all respects to the first, save that in the second picture the children, 
for no conceivable good reason, are writhing in pain. When I compare 
these two states of affairs, I cannot but believe that the first as presented 
to me is good, and the second bad. Now there must be some rational 
ground in the situations themselves to account for this ineluctable 
belief. A person who could see no difference between them, and 
could believe that in themselves they were equally desirable, would, 
I think, be rightly suspected of being mentally deranged, and would 
probably soon have to be taken in charge by the police. 


KNOWLEDGE OF VALUES AND DUTY 


(7) Further, I cannot resist the opinion that, if I had power to 
intervene in actual situations such as these, and alter their character, 
my duty in each case would be very different. In the first situation 
I would think it my duty, other things being equal, to leave well- 
enough alone. In the second, I would know that, ceteris paribus, I 
ought to endeavour to dissipate the pain. Even one crucial experiment, 
such as I have presented, makes it manifest that there is some intimate 
connection between our knowledge of good and evil and our sense of 
duty. 
To guard against a common modern criticism, I would add that 
an Ideal Utilitarian will recognize that we have no intuition requiring 
us to pursue happiness, or any other particular intrinsic value, 
regardless of circumstances. What conscience demands of us is that we 
choose the line of action that seems to us best in the light of all the circum- 
stances. To this rule there are no exceptions. One ought always to 
choose the greater good, when known and practicable, in preference 
to the lesser. 

It is not a far cry from a belief in the intrinsic worth of these 
personal values inherent in the ends dictated by conscience, to the 
familiar Christian faith that our primary business in this world is to 
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further the realization of an ever-increasing Kingdom of God, within 
which there will be “righteousness, joy and peace,” together with all 
the conditions of life that will make these things possible. 


THE CLAIMS OF SCIENTIFIC TRUTH 


(8) This assurance of a dimly-seen Divine Purpose, as a background 
to all my thoughts about Truth and Reality, has left me free to accept 
all well-authenticated facts about the nature and history of the 
physical world. The furore very natutally aroused amongst religious 
people by the publication in 1859 of Darwin’s Origin of Species had 
almost entirely subsided when I began my college career. In the 
intervening years an increasing number of the leaders of thought in 
the Christian world had come to see that it made little difference to 
the reality or character of life’s supreme task whether the world was 
created in six days of twenty-four hours each, or whether, as geologists 
now assure us, it was created by a process of evolution extending over 
millions of years. However it may have come into being, I can see no 
sufficient reason for rejecting Browning’s interpretation of the 
purpose of our strange environment. It is, he thought, 

“ Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.” 


For analogous reasons I have always been ready to accept the truth 
in regard to the nature and origin of the books of the Bible, in so far 
as it has been laid bare by the work of able and honest historians and 
archaeologists. All truth is from God: that is why it will in the end 
prevail. 


THE UNIQUENESS AND WORTH OF PERSONALITY 


(9) Further, in virtue of our capacity to come to a knowledge of 
nature, and of our ability to pursue freely and voluntarily the ideals 
we have discovered and accepted, we can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that an agency so endowed is no mere part of the natural world. 
Some scientists have too hastily taken it for granted that the principle 
of the Uniformity of Nature (the principle that all changes are 
uniformly and fatalistically determined by prior events) applies to all 
events whatsoever in the universe. This principle has, indeed, been 
an invariable assumption in all scientific experimentation and inquiry 
into the nature of the physical world. But it is unreasonable dogmatism 
to assert that it applies also to the processes of our thinking, and to 
our voluntary efforts made in pursuit of our self-selected ends. If all 
out ideas were merely the results of prior events in our brain cells, 
there would be no difference, from the point of view of validity, 
between ideas that were true and those that were false. Indeed, the 
notion of a distinction between truth and falsehood would be fantastic. 
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There is perhaps more plausibility in the idea that all of a man’s 
decisions and activities are entirely determined by his character and 
environment. But this plausibility is due to an ambiguity in what we 
mean by a man’s character. Each of us has, indeed, a formed character, 
which is in large part the result of our experiences in the past. But 
there is more in each of us than this character that has been shaped 
by past events. Any one who, in a moment of temptation, has felt 
the tugging of a strong desire created by his manner of life in the 
past, and who at the same time recognizes both his duty and his 
power to suppress that desire, has the proof within himself that there 
is more in him than formed character. He can make a fresh start. 
He can initiate the formation of new habits. He can, in fact, be a 
creator. The explanation of such self-initiated action lies, not in past 
events, but in the depths of his own mysterious being. He can come 
to a knowledge of the truth about nature, and he can reverse natural 
tendencies within himself, just because he is more than a mere part 
of nature. He is no mere cog in a physical machine. 


DOUBTFUL DOCTRINES 


(2) PREDESTINATION 
(10) There are many who will be interested in a further consequence 


of this outlook of life, based as it is on the reality of moral obligation. 
This basic certainty has compelled me to recognize the desirability 
of modifying some of the hard sayings of those who formulated our 
creeds. The doctrine of divine predestination, e.g., has sometimes 
been phrased in such a way as to make it indistinguishable from 
fatalism. It is a mistake to declare, without qualification, that “ God 
foreordained whatsoever cometh to pass.” There have been things in 
the life of every individual, and there have been many events in the 
course of human history, for which God cannot be held responsible. 
Whatever Calvinism may mean, it does not, by universal consent, 
imply that God is the author of sin. 


(b) OriGINAL SIN 


(11) Again, the reality of moral obligation seems to me to imply 
that a man can not in fairness be held accountable for the fulfilment 
of tasks that do not lie within his power. It follows that a person 
cannot, in strict justice, be blamed, still less punished, for improper 
deeds for which he was in no way responsible. Consequently it seems 
to me a mistake to perpetuate the teaching of the doctrine of “ Original 
sin,” as it is ordinarily understood. This doctrine would require us 
to believe that because of an act of disobedience committed by our 
“ first parents,” the guilt of that act, and the liability of punishment 
for it, descend by ordinary generation to the whole human race. 

1 See article in Philosophy, Jan. 1957, pp. 35 ff., by W. F. A. Hardie. 
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Everyone, of course, owes much in his make-up to his forebears. 
From them he receives some of his inner dispositions and instincts. 
But none of these things is in itself sinful. He is not responsible for 
having them, but only for the use to which he himself puts them. 
The “ Adam ” who is really and truly accountable for a man’s sin 
is himself. 

(¢) Vicarious PUNISHMENT FOR SIN 


(12) The idea of vicarious punishment at the hand of God seems to 
me strangely inconsistent with all that Christ himself taught about 
the character and love of God. In the parable of the Prodigal Son 
we have a far more satisfying account of the nature of divine love 
and divine forgiveness than that suggested in some of the traditional 
theories of the atonement. To imagine that, when God pardons a 
penitent sinner, he must find some substitute to punish, is in effect 
to deny the reality of divine forgiveness altogether. 

(13) A defence of the theory that the death of Christ was vicarious 
punishment for our sins is sometimes made, on the ground that, 
since “ God was in Christ,” the sufferings of Christ were in reality 
imposed by God upon himself. This explanation, I think, approxi- 
mates to the truth, but it is mistakenly put. God cannot change the 
past, and on that account he cannot take upon himself either the 
responsibility for, or the guilt of our sins. What this interpretation 
therefore amounts to is, in effect, that the death of Christ symbolizes, 
not punishment for guilt, but the abundance of the love of God, 
who, when he forgives, unceasingly takes over, at a cost, the evils 
we have done to his purposes in the lives of others, and transfigures 
them for good. 

It has been the profound truth that God suffers with us in our 
sorrows, transforms evil into good, and “ sympathizes with us in 
our grief,” that has given to the crucifixion its hold on the minds of 
succeeding generations of Christian people. Most theories of the 
atonement are just mistaken attempts to “rationalize” this mystery. 


THE CENTRAL TRUTH IN THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


(14) It is true that there are some expressions in St. Paul’s Epistles 
which seem to involve the notion of vicarious punishment for our 
sins. These expressions, however, can be interpreted in another and, 
I think, a better way. In a magazine article, however, there is not 
sufficient space to clarify these passages. 

What we know with certainty about the faith of St. Paul is that, 
from the day he encountered the risen Christ on the Damascus road, 
he had a new message to proclaim. From that day forward the spirit 
of Christ, the spirit of longsuffering and forgiving love, was, for 
St. Paul, the spirit of God; and the law of Christian love was the 

1 See The Doctrine of the Atonement by Leonard Hodgson, Chap. 4. 
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supreme law of God. The hallmark of a disciple was just the 
possession of that spirit. His constant theme was this—“ As many as 
ate led by the spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 


CHRIST AND CONSCIENCE 


(15) I pass on now to an implication of this apostolic message 
that creates a real moral problem. Can a person, it may be asked, be 
loyal at one and the same time to the spirit of Christ and also to the 
moral dictates of his own conscience? For reasons which I shall try 
to state there is no conflict here. It is always possible to correlate 
Christian love and moral duty. 

When I think about the matter it becomes clear to me that the 
imitation of Christ today does not mean copying meticulously the 
customs and conventions to which it was fit and proper for him to 
conform 2000 years ago. When, however, we penetrate behind the 
outward forms of his behaviour, and discern the motives that inspired 
his acts, it becomes apparent that these motives are the very same as 
those that actuate us, in so far as we seek to be guided by the spirit 
of Christian love. Loyalty to Christ today thus means a willingness 
to be controlled by the spirit of his love. Now, as I shall try to show, 
the obligations imposed on us by Christian love are not, in principle, 
different from those laid upon us by the moral dictates of our own 
heart. A man is true to his deepest self only in so far as he is true to 
the spirit of love that dominated the mind of Christ. This truth, 
however, demands further elucidation. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE 


(16) “ Love” is a notoriously ambiguous word. As used in our 
everyday speech it may mean any one of half a dozen different senti- 
ments, according to the context in which it is used. If, therefore, we 
ate to establish a harmony between the demands of Christian love 
and the obligations imposed on us by genuine good will, it is necessary 
that we should have a right conception of what Christian love 
essentially is. In my view, Christian love, as manifest in our Lord, 
and in the lives of those who have sought to obey him, is not a mere 
fleeting emotion but is rather an abiding disposition in which are 
blended three factors, or tendencies: 

(2) First, there is in Christian love a readiness to recognise in one’s 
neighbour, however poor or unlearned or even criminal he may be, 
a soul, or personality, of immeasurable worth, possessing divinely- 
given potentialities and, as such, demanding respect. 

(4) Second, there is a willingness to further his true welfare (¢.¢. 
in terms of basic values), so far as we ate able to do so, in the light 
of our circumstances and our other binding obligations. 

(c) There is also latent in this love a faith that deeds inspired by 
it will not, in the end, have been done in vain. The purposes of Love 
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will triumph in spite of death. This third feature of Christian love 
is not indeed always explicit in the conscientious activities of persons 
of good will. Yet it may be implicit in their endeavours. As Prof. 
John Baillie has well said, people who deny God with the top of their 
heads may nevertheless believe in him in the bottom of their hearts. 

I may add that this doctrine I have outlined, that the duties towards 
others required by the spirit of Christian love are not different from 
the demands of an enlightened conscience, does not imply that the 
special revelation in the life and teaching of Jesus Christ was un- 
necessary. There are important truths and high ideals which we can 
recognize and appreciate as such, once they have been revealed to us, 
but which we could never have discovered for ourselves. We can 
all admire the dramatic creations of Shakespeare, now that we have 
them, but we never could have produced these works by ourselves. 


MORALITY AND RELIGIOUS FAITH 


(17) Throughout this statement of my outlook on life, based 
originally on a moral conviction, I have hinted tentatively here and 
there that our moral convictions tend to awaken and merge into 
teligious belief. One or two further observations about the boundary 
line between these two spheres of inquiry seem called for, to avoid 
misunderstanding. 

I believe it is possible for an individual to practise morality in the 
everyday affairs of a normal life without being consciously religious. 
It seems to me that the capacity to recognize basic ethical values as 
such, and to appreciate the authority of the supreme principle of 
morality (i.e., the obligation to seek the best), is a characteristic of 
every truly rational mind. A man who repudiates religious belief 
may thus, within limits, know what is good and may strive to live 
up to the demands of that knowledge. Without this elemental power 
to distinguish good from evil, I cannot understand how any special 
revelation of God’s will for us could ever be recognized as worthy 
of acceptance. 

(19) Nevertheless it is not without significance that the greatest 
moralists, from Plato to our own day, have thought that there is an 
intimate connection between moral truth and religious belief, and 
they have resolutely striven to demonstrate their interdependence. 
Does a knowledge of moral truth, e.g., our assurance of the reality 
of moral obligation, support in any way the belief in a Divine Mind 
at work in creation? This is the real question, and I am constrained 
to answer it in the affirmative. A real belief in moral obligation, an 
assured conviction that a disinterested pursuit of our ideals is well 
worth while, despite the apparent transience of all human affairs, 
seems to me to prompt, and indeed to imply, a belief that these ideals 
ate not just flimsy, fading fancies of our merely subjective imagination, 
but are rather fragments of a comprehensive, objective Ideal, discerned 
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in part by us, but belonging, in its fullness, to a Sphere of Reality 
beyond the range of sense. On this assumption our tasks in life 
become part of God’s abiding and increasing purpose. 

A person who makes this assumption must always, indeed, admit 
that the merely physical environment around us gives us very few 
hints of the existence of such a Sphere. But when we bring into the 
picture of creation man, with his non-natural capacity for knowing 
nature, and for distinguishing good from evil, and sensing thereby 
his moral obligations, we are almost compelled to entertain a theistic 
interpretation of it all. In the light of the reality and reasonableness 
of moral obligation, the thesis of a Divine purpose does not seem at 
all so far-fetched. In this faith the tasks of love can be pursued with 
single-minded and optimistic zeal. 

A person, however, who cannot make this assumption of faith, will, 
I fear, if he is given to reflection, have often a divided mind regarding 
the reasonableness of sacrifices for moral ideals. One part of his mind 
will assert that good is good and right is right, and that an honest 
man should endeavour to have what is right and practicable estab- 
lished. But from another part of his mind there will come other 
suggestions. This part of his intelligence, guided solely by scientific 
prophecies of entire disappearance of all life from our planet, and 
the absolute extinction of the souls of men, will be less assured about 
the worth of human endeavour, or about the reality of moral obli- 
gation. He will be compelled at times to think that all human effort 
for fine ideals, and all sacrifices for the betterment of men, have, in 
the light of the absolute annihilation of all their results, no more real 
significance than the endless labours of children building sand-castles 
by the sea. At the back of his mind he will hear ever and anon the 
old sceptical wail, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

Should this become the prevalent mood of the Western World, 
I fear that, in the not-so-long run, our successors will be driven to 
the logical conclusion that it is impossible to put forward any rational 
vindication for striving for the defence of our ideals of liberty, truth 
and love. Those who believe that “ might is right ” would seem to 
have, in the last resort, just as reasonable a foundation for their faith 
and their practice. If, however, we continue to believe that, in 
striving to build better men, we are furthering the realization of a 
Kingdom that shall not pass away, we shall have a basis on which 
we can build a credible, reasonable defence of our Christian way of 
life. Long may our leaders be able to re-echo the sentiment of a great 
Irishman when he wrote: 

“TI say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway or open street— 
That he and we and all men move 


Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above.” 
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RELIGION MINUS INTELLIGENCE 
By 
PROFESSOR A. BOYCE GIBSON 


M.A., LITT.D. 
University of Melbourne 


THERE has always been a certain tension between the fidelities of 
religion and the roving intellect; there always will be, and, what is 
more, there should be. The tension keeps both religion and intellect 
at the top of their form; whenever it slackens, and one or the other 
fades from the picture, the survivor begins to lose grip. Faith without 
thinking is precarious; thinking without faith is plain dull. They 
ate like a married couple who squabble when together, but go to 
pieces when apart. 

The philosophers, in the past, have tried either to support religion 
ot to replace it; instead of the proper tension there has been either 
subservience or domination. When, therefore, certain philosophers 
in the present tradition of logical analysis try to accommodate both 
philosophy and religion, hopes rise for a better understanding. 
Unfortunately, it soon transpires that they are accommodated only 
by never meeting—the remedy for domestic friction is a judicial 
separation. But the efficacy of the tension depends on their meeting 
all the way and all the time. The mere fact of their both existing 
helps neither. 

That philosophers of religion in the modern manner do rely on a 
judicial separation to preserve the dignity of both parties has now 
become clear, and they would not, I think, wish to deny it. What is 
here to be considered is whether the sort of religion to which they 
can assent, i.e. religion which is arbitrary and unsupported by reasons, 
is adequate as religion. In thus stating the matter, and in using a 
title like Religion minus Intelligence, 1 have indicated that the answer is 
No. And that means that the accommodators will have either to 
accept an impoverished religion or to modify their assumptions in 
philosophy. 

Nevertheless, the view of religion to which they are logically 
confined is one which religious people have frequently embraced 
without any prompting. Religion, they say, is of the heart and not 


1 See the contributions of R. M. Hare, T. McPherson, B. Williams and J. J. C. Smart in New 
Essays in Philosophical Theology, S.C.M. Press, 1956, and Alistair MacIntyre’s contribution in 
pr = ceo! Beliefs, S.C.M. Press, 1957; and the writer’s comments on the former in Australasian 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 35, No. 3, Dec. 1957- 
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of the head. For some it is a matter of authority and obedience, 
for others it is the diffusion of an inner light; and at each of these 
poles of religious experience the emphasis is not on intellect, even in 
its theological mode. Now much of this is undeniable ; the question 
is whether there is not another side to the matter to hold in place 
truths which would otherwise get out of hand. It is proposed, there- 
fore, first to state as strongly as possible the case for what I have 
called unkindly but not, I think, unfairly, Re/igion minus intelligence, 
and later to confront it with the inevitable intellectual component in 
the life of religion itself. 

(1) Religion is not simply, or even mainly, a matter of affirming 
propositions. It is doubtful if any man ever became a believer on 
merely intellectual grounds. Many have been reassured by argument ; 
they have found that the intellectual implications of their faith are 
not intellectually indefensible ; but at the moment of worship these 
implications are hidden, and the need for worship is communicated 
on the one hand by example and precedent, on the other by an 
immediate conviction of the worshipfulness of what is encountered. 
But it is the moment of worship which is central in religion. From this 
centre it penetrates in the good man to all aspects of his living : his 
ethical practices and his theological beliefs are sustained and informed 
by it. 

(2) There is a natural reluctance among believers to allow that their 
belief depends on any particular system of philosophy. They have, in 
the Western world, made temporary alliances with Plato, Aristotle, 
Descartes, Leibniz, Kant, Hegel and Whitehead; but surely no 
Christian, not even an Aristotelian Christian, will admit for a moment 
that the faith depends on the strength of its philosophical alliances. 
They would all prefer to say that their faith holds anyhow; if 
philosophy supports them, so much the better ; if it doesn’t, there is 
something wrong with it. Even if the central events of a Christian 
history fit more readily with some forms of explanation than with 
others, the most that they will say is that these forms of explanation 
ate helpful. They are giving too much away if they call them essential. 

(3) There is a genuine doubt among many religious people whether 
scrutiny and analysis of their own convictions is not harmful to 
them; with the result that these activities are either discouraged 
altogether or concentrated in a highly-trained group whose sense 
of dedication will be strong enough to stand the strain. This is not 
a feeling which one would expect in a religious man who was also 
a philosopher; but it is fairly common among commonsensical 
conventionalists who, in the interests of peace and order, are prepared 
to accept en bloc and without examination intellectual commitments 
which they would have to boggle at item by item. This was in all 
probability the position of Hobbes when he delivered his famous 
crack at the theologians: “It is with the mysteries of religion as 
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with wholesome pills for the sick, which swallowed whole, have the 
virtue to cure, but which, chewed, are for the most part thrown up 
again without effect.” (Leviathan, Ch. xxxii). 

(4) In all religion there is a commitment which runs in advance of 
the evidence. It is not a hypothetical commitment ; it isa commitment 
without strings to it, for which the evidence is quite inadequate. The 
evidence is not wholly lacking ; on the contrary, it points to a pro- 
visional or part-of-the-way commitment ; it is reasonable to be an 
80% theist, for example, on the evidence of the argument for design ; 
but the gap has to be covered, and the religious commitment covers 
it, leaving it to be filled in block by block, rejoicing when it is, resigned 
when it is not, but not budging one inch from the commitment, 
even when the gap widens and sucks it in. In so far as religion takes 
the jump, there is in it a crucial element of non-rational decision 
which no amount of rationalization, pious or otherwise, can express 
as a function of reason. 

(5) One of the favourite last resorts of theologians is the appeal 
to God’s incomprehensibility. It is certainly invoked all too freely 
to smother issues which could in fact be discussed: but, for all that, 
religion cannot do without it. To claim to know God as he is is to 
claim exemption from human limitations, in short, to be a god oneself. 
That is why it is often, and correctly, argued that God is to be known 
by his effects—and this goes for mystical experience (an undoubtedly 
significant effect but an effect still) as much as for his effects in nature. 
It goes even for special revelation, which discloses not everything 
about God by any means, but what he has elected to disclose. No 
doubt it is possible and, for those who like it, commendable, to piece 
together into systems the little that they know, but, when all is said 
and done, what they are trying to encompass is beyond their reach. 
There is only Abt Voglet’s conclusion: “ Consider, and bow the 
head.” 

(6) Finally, the two alternative expressions of the higher religious 
genius: prophecy and mysticism. Different as they are in temper 
and emphasis, neither is primarily 4 matter of argufying or even of 
being reasonable. There have been among prophets and mystics some 
men and women of high intelligence (as well as some whose 
intelligence was inconspicuous), but it was displayed in their missions 
and not in their cogitations, which are often, in fact, extremely 
unoriginal. Now and again the prophets especially make moral 
discoveries, as Ezekiel did when he undercut his own and his 
colleagues’ assumptions by denying the doctrine of collective 
responsibility ; but the main purpose of a prophet is to be a mouth- 
piece, and this takes stubbornness and courage and a gift for discerning 
and receiving his commission ; just as the main purpose of a mystic 
is direct vision, and this takes preparation and understanding of the 
phases of ascent and a supreme gift for letting go; often enough 
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imparting a great spiritual energy and even (as in the case of St. 
Teresa) superb organizing ability. But the intellectual content of the 
seventh heaven is not remarkable. It discloses the theologies which 
were well known to the mystic before he started ; what they see is 
what on their record we should expect them to see. Bergson read 
right through St. Teresa and proceeded to interpret mysticism as an 
aligning of oneself with creative evolution. Whatever the experience 
of God may be, it does not supply new information about God: 
rather, perhaps, a more vivid apprehension of a profundity against 
which comprehension beats in vain. 

In the face of all this, what are we to say? Does it not show that 
the kind of religion which can consort with logical analysis is, on 
religious grounds, more genuine than the kind which cannot? 
Nothing essential to religion disappears with the intellectual trappings. 
All that disappears is metaphysics, which is neither flesh nor fowl, 
neither religion nor philosophy, but an unsubstantial changeling 
which, by a mistaken act of hospitality, has been adopted into both 
households, and, incidentally, has created most of the trouble between 
them. 

It is impossible not to feel the force of these considerations ; but 
they are not the last word on the role of intelligence in the life of 
religion. It is not proposed to deal with them point by point, because 
where they miss is not so much in what they say as in what they 
omit. In starting again, however, an attempt will be made to comment 
upon them in passing. 

It will perhaps save time to say at the outset how much of the 
indictment we are prepared to admit. Let us say then: 

(i) On any showing, religion is not simply an exercise of intelligence, 
nor does it depend upon an exercise of intelligence. The Psalmist’s 
babes and sucklings, Cardinal Newman’s chaste and ignorant char- 
woman, the medieval “ pure fool,” and the embattled fundamentalists 
of the American “ Bible belt,” are instances to the contrary: I 
mention these characters with due respect, for their devotion and 
single-mindedness. I do not quote “ Except ye become as a little 
child,” because children have a way of asking questions. 

(ii) On any showing, for religion God in himself stands beyond 
the reach of intelligence. Even if it could be proved shat he is, it 
remains hidden what he is; we know him, at best, only in relation 
to ourselves ; and what we say about him (to repeat a memorable 
quotation) “ is only just not false.” 

Any sense, then, in which we may maintain that intelligence is 
integral to worship, is subject to these two provisos. And now we 
can close with the issue. 

(i) The first point to be stressed is one which figures so impressively 
in H. J. Paton’s recent book, The Modern Predicament : religion is the 
response of the whole man. There ate periods of history in which 
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religion is concentrated at festivals or services, and there are others 
in which religion functions side by side with other activities and does 
not change them. Such periods of history are not the great religious 
periods, and those who take these attitudes are not outstandingly 
teligious men. Religion claims, even when it does not command, a 
total allegiance. Now that means that it must call intelligence into 
play ; and the greater the intelligence of those concerned, the larger 
the part it will have to play in the life of religion. The cases of the 
charwoman and the “ pure fool” are comparatively simple, for the 
first has little intelligence and the second has disowned what he 
has; the whole man can be called up without much demand on 
intelligence. But the calling up of a sophisticated modern thinker 
undoubtedly means calling up his mind : it is too large a part of him 
to be left behind on the cathedral steps. If religion calls the whole 
man, his intelligence has to be fully employed. Unless religion is to 
be labelled (some might like it that way), “for babes and sucklings 
only,” intelligence must have some role in the life of religion. 

Nor does this mean that intelligence will be a drudge or dependent. 
In the nature of things, that is what it cannot be. Its absorption into 
the life of religion is not its extinction, but its dedication as é¢ 7s, with 
all its standards intact. One might even go further and say that to 
worship God with the mind is to exercise it as it was meant to be 
exercised: in full liberty and at any risk... Any suggestion that the 
risk should be avoided indicates a lack of faith on the part of those 
who advance it. 

It may be replied that the general use of intelligence is not in 
question, but only its use in the field of religion. It would however 
be curious that in the gathering up of the whole man in religion, 
intellect should figure only if its interest is entirely secular. Besides, 
intellect, being what it is, cannot stop asking questions about God 
unless God is so out of reach as to be completely unintelligible. Theo- 
logians sometimes encourage this belief by playing with the notion 
of a “ wholly other ” which somehow makes all the difference, but 
if it makes any difference at all, it cannot be as “ wholly other ” as all 
that. In fact, they use the word loosely to denote, not the disconnexion 
of God from the world, but the utter dependence of the world on 
God. If the disconnexion were as total as they sometimes aver, God 
could no mote climb down Jacob’s ladder than Jacob could climb up 
it. Once exclude intellect from inquiring about religion, and the 
only possible religion is an unearthly emptiness in which mystery 
and nonentity are indistinguishable. One is reminded of Bradley’s 
crack at Herbert Spencer’s Unknowable: “ He calls it God because 
he does not know what the devil it can be.” 

In short, it is quite impossible for this kind of religion to gather 


1 That is what John MacMurray meant by his striking observation that “ the only positive 
Christian thing in the world as yet is modern science ” (Reason and Emotion, p. 193). 
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up the whole man ; and therefore, asa religion, it is seriously defective. 

The second main objection to “ religion minus intelligence” is 
that, carried to its logical conclusion, it is worse than defective ; it is 
impossible. It sometimes gets by because it borrows, in small 
quantities, the characters it has repudiated. But in all religion there 
is a conceptual component, acknowledged or unacknowledged ; a 
religion which asserts nothing is a contradiction in terms. 

I say “ acknowledged or unacknowledged,” because an unacknow- 
ledged conceptual component, in the absence of philosophical mid- 
wifery, can easily be overlooked. On this issue the believer (who is 
ptimarily a witness and not an interpreter) is apt to favour the 
irrationalists, because of his vivid awareness that God has not come 
to him by argument. Religion, for him, is an obedient response to a 
declaration, to which he is constrained, by miracle, by revelation, by 
mystical insight, by God’s spoken word, or by the tradition of the 
Church ; and it calls not for inquiry but for acceptance.’ 

But even an unphilosophical religion based exclusively on scripture 
and tradition cannot avoid making assertions, and those assertions 
are not merely about God, but about the dealings of God with the 
world. Theology, it has been said, is “a product of the Church’s 
mission to the world ”: it is an attempt to work out the implications 
of a religion’s historic basis in terms intelligible to those who are to 
be confronted with it. The central mystery of the Incarnation gathers 
round it propositions about Aypostasis and ousia in answet to questions 
raised by men reared in Hellenistic philosophy. It is sometimes urged 
that Greek philosophy is not the best vehicle for expressing Christian 
conviction ; but those who believe that by getting rid of Greek 
loan-concepts they can have religion without philosophy are deceiving 
themselves. To ask whether the Greek transcriptions of Christian 
experience are the best available is fair enough. To suppose that 
this can be done without philosophizing is naive to a degree. 

It may be argued that the fault lies with the theologians for trying 
to explain the inexplicable: if only they would allow the mysteries 
to speak for themselves, instead of rushing in to interpret them, we 
should have, greatly to the plain man’s relief, religion without 
concepts. But that is to assume that the mysteries themselves are not 
entangled with concepts, which is just not the case. For example, 
Incarnation is a doctrine which is incompatible with simple material- 
ism. More immediately to our point, it is incompatible with Wittgen- 
stein’s aphorism, “‘ God does not disclose himself in the world.” The 
underlying concepts are not noticed in the act of worship ; but they 
are presupposed in it; they are, there, right in it, only waiting to 
be disengaged. The theologian who tries to crystallize them is not 


1 This is precisely the kind of religion which recent philosophy can afford to countenance. 
Isolationists on both sides agree in impeding communication as far as possible. Hence Universities 
entirely ignorant of up-to-date thinking about religion, and theological colleges which rise to 
answer with learning and devotion the questions about God which people have stopped asking. 
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perversely intellectualizing a non-cognitive experience; he is very 
properly setting out to discover the dissolved cognitive element of a 
total experience—the experience which unites an organized body of 
fellow-worshippers. It is a delicate assignment, for the experience is 
not quite uniform, and the theologian himself may be diverted by 
his own speculations from his task of tabulating the presuppositions 
of the common experience. It may be that he should be more tentative 
than he has sometimes been in the past: on the other hand, there are 
distinctions like that between homoiousios and homoousios which 
he cannot slur without misrepresenting the experience itself. But all 
this is hardly to the point. What has in any case to be asserted is 
that without its intellectual implications the experience is incomplete, 
and that the theologian who lays them bare is an interpreter and not 
an intruder. The total disconnexion between the experience of God 
and the concepts of philosophy—the condition under which modern 
philosophy can accept religion—is denied in the experience itself. 

So far we have been considering the intellectual implications of 
standard religious experiences as extracted and expressed by theo- 
logians. But at one point at least Christian (or Jewish, or Moslem) 
experience makes a direct demand on philosophy itself. As I have 
pointed out in more detail in a recent article in the Journal of Religion, 
it is impossible to believe in God and not to believe shat he exists. 
But “ that he exists,” even as a belief, is on the modern showing a 
nonsense statement: and it is no consolation to be told (as e.g. by 
Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, p. 175) that “ he does not exist ” is 
equally a nonsense statement ; for, in the first place, the admission 
is only perfunctory ; and, in the second place, it is quite properly 
perfunctory, for if religion has been discarded, it does not help in the 
least that anti-religion should also be discarded. Indeed, anti-religion 
is far nearer to religion than neglecting the issue between them ; it 
moves, at least, in the same universe of discourse. That God is there, 
then, as a proposition about the nature of things, is included in the 
very structute of religious belief. And at that point once again, 
religion finds itself saying things about the world (rightly or wrongly) 
which modern philosophers say it can’t say. Hence the necessity at 
least at this one point of natural theology.” 

In all this, the balance has to be maintained. Religion is not merely 
a matter of intelligence; but it cannot exclude intelligence, and it 
must be intellectually defensible. That means, to revert to the earlier 
part of our discussion, that Hobbes and the fundamentalists are 
wrong in requiring an unexamined commitment, as both of them 
show when they engage lustily in theological disputation. But it 


1 36, pp. 24-35 (1956). alae ii iililia 
2 We have been discussing religion in the form in which it acknowledges a God or gods. But 


even a religion without God is about something; it too contains dissolved concepts: it requires a 
“ natural anti-theology ” as much as a theistic religion requires a natural theology. It provides 
no exception to the point here being argued; that religion is permeated by dissolved concepts. 
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remains true that the commitment is not covered by the argument 
and that God is not understood as he is in himself. The most one 
can do, in Blondel’s phrase, is “ préciser les contours de l’abime 
mystérieux que nul regard ne saurait sonder en lui-meme.” ( Exigences 
philosophiques du christianisme, p. 22). But if that much is not done, 
religion itself suffers. 

What this programme would amount to can here only be fore- 
shadowed. It certainly demands the dredging up of unacknowledged 
assumptions, the confrontation of religious and secular situations, 
and, finally, in crucial cases, an answer to the often postponed 
but inescapable metaphysical question: Is it true? This is the 
philosopher’s contribution as a philosopher to the religion which 
he professes. In the name of that religion someone must do it, and 
the challenge comes on him, as surely as the challenge of a broken 
bridge in the mission field comes to the Christian engineer. In all 
this he is both practising his own religion and displaying the assump- 
tions behind everyone’s religion. But this is precisely the kind of 
activity which logical analysts cannot logically countenance. Any 
teligion which they can properly espouse must be a reduced and 
specialized religion, deprived of its intellectual momentum and 
insulated from public inquiry. Such a religion is not merely a dis- 


appointment to older-fashioned philosophers ; it fails to meet the 
requirements of religion itself. It is only one arm of the tension in 
religion ; and the other arm is natural theology. 





LANGUAGE, LOGIC AND FAITH 
B 
THE REV. M. VU RET-KERR 


Lecturer at the College of the Resurrection, Johannesburg 


IN his defence of the vernacular (De Vulgari Eloquentia) Dante says 
that the vulgar tongue (sc. vernacular) is more noble than ‘ grammar’ 
(sc. latin): “the nobler as being natural to man.” For speech is a 
specifically human endowment : angels know each other immediately 
and have no need of speech ; but human communication is neither 
merely instinctive, like that of the brutes, nor spiritual, as with 
angels, but partakes of both qualities, being “ rational and sensible ” 
i.e., appeals to reason and also to the senses.? 

My impression from what I read about the early days of ‘ Logical 
Atomism’ (Bertrand Russell of The Monist, Meinong, Frege, F. P. 
Ramsey, the early work of John Wisdom, and the Wittgenstein of 
patts of the Tractatus) is that this movement represented a striving 
to emulate the angels—viz., to communicate without the media of 
otdinary languages. The aim of these philosophers, to extend 
symbolic logic further than the fields to which it had till then been 
restricted, happened historically to coincide with the old League of 
Nations, campaigns for Esperanto, and the ideals of Unified Science, 
which gave it a particular twist. The basic desire of the Logical 
Atomists was “ not to acquire knowledge of new facts, but acquire 
new knowledge of facts.” 

This led to a desire for “a clearer insight into the ultimate structure 
of facts ”*, or “ getting down to the ultimate simples, out of which 
the world is built, simples having a kind of reality not belonging to 
anything else.”5 This, of course is metaphysical language ; but it 
has taken nearly fifty years to realize that it is. 

But unfortunately Logical Atomism got connected, via Unified 
Science, with Logical Positivism. This was partly accidental, fairly 
short-lived, and largely disastrous. Disastrous, because Logical 
Positivism is a religion which is easy to understand, and therefore 
was embraced by, and refuted by, amateurs. But short-lived, because 

1 Based on a lecture delivered to the senior members of the Federated Theological Faculty, 
University of Chicago, April, 1957. 

2 Dante, De Vulg. Eloqu., cit. in Donald Davie, Purity of Diction in English Poetry, p. 84. 

3 John Wisdom, cit. in }. O. Urmson, Philosophical Analysis: Its development between the two 
World Wars (O.U. P., 1956), p. 26. 


4 Wisdom, cif. in Urmson, L.c., Pp. 40. 
5 B. Russell, Urmson, l.c., p. 40. 
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Russell notoriously dissented from its central tenet; and because 
there were those ‘ mystical’ (‘ metaphysical ’?) passages in Wittgen- 
stein’s Tractatus which, fortunately for the survival of Logical 
Positivism, took a long time to understand. 

Now, as we all know, we are in the era of Linguistic Analysis. We 
have replaced “The meaning of a statement is the method of its 
verification ” by “ Don’t ask for the meaning of a statement, ask 
for its use,” and “‘ Every statement has its own logic.”! 


I] 


This stage of philosophical discussion brings the philosopher into 
closer speaking-terms with the literary critic and the theologian than 
he has been for many a year. And this is what I wish to discuss. The 
literary critic obviously has an interest here: like the philosopher 
who is out to show up linguistic muddles, the literary critic is out to 
show up language weakness—both are ‘ X-raying’ teeth for decay 
or an abscess. To illustrate this would be superfluous: the ‘ New 
Criticism ’ is nothing but one long illustration. The theologian too, 
however much appearances may be to the contrary, has a similar 
interest: you can’t do good theology with muzzy language. If Dr. 
J. O. Urmson is right in saying that “the recognition of this richer 
variety of uses of language is one of the marks of the new period ” 


(sc. in linguistic philosophy)', then we—philosophers, literary critics, 


theologians—ought to be able to engage in fruitful discussion. 

There are three specific questions over which such discussion could 
take place. (Probably many more than three). (i) Spoken emphasis, 
or syntax, modifying sense; (ii) Negative descriptions, both com- 
parative and superlative ; and (iii) Paradox and paralogism. I shall 
take them in turn. 

(i) (2) Spoken emphasis. The sentence “I said he was weak- 
minded ” provides dull material for the average logician: he will 
perhaps discuss its nature as a propositional function, make a suitable 
fuss about how the indirect narrative, “‘ I said he was weak-minded ”, 
can mean the same as the direct narrative, “I said ‘he is weak- 
minded ’,” . . . etc. But what is more interesting is the various 
meanings the sentence can bear according to varying word-emphasis. 
“1 said he was weak-minded ” may imply (“ but of course that wasn’t 
what I thought ”). “I said he was weak-minded ” (sc. “ but he has 
overcome that now by thought-discipline ”). “I said he was weak- 
minded ” (sc. “ which of course doesn’t prevent him from being 
exceedingly sharp-witted). Or “I said he was weak-minded” (sc. 
“ though as you see, to look at he’s a regular bull of a fellow.”) Each 
of these expanded sentences would provide material for the average 
logician, too, if he could only get at it. But there’s the ruab—how 
does he get at it? He deals with words on a page, and there simply 

1 Urmson, l.c., passim, and p. 172. 
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aren’t enough pages in life for all these nuances. The poet (and the 
literary critic therefore) are by métier concerned with nuances. And 
the theologian too, believing that the Word was made Flesh, is much 
interested in living speech. 

(i) (0) Syntax modifying sense. Readers of that fascinating work, 
Mimesis, by Erich Auerbach (a book that is better known in the 
U.S.A. than in England, more’s the pity) will remember his 
analysis of a key passage in the Confessions of St. Augustine. 
Auerbach’s theme at this point is the way in which Augustine’s desire 
to classicize, to Ciceronianize, clashed with his subjection to the 
Biblical-Hebraic idiom which grew out of the Hebrew-Christian 
experience. Auerbach takes as his example the use of parataxis in 
“ aperuit oculos, et percussus est ”—“ He (sc. poor Alypius, who had 
tried to keep his eyes shut during the gladiatorial show, which as a 
Christian he was supposed to disapprove of, but heard such shouts 
that he couldn’t control them any longer) opened his eyes, and was 
struck with a deeper wound in his soul than the victim he watched 
received in his body . . .”. Classical latin, points out Auerbach, 
would use causal or temporal hypotaxis (as the Greek would have 
used a participle): “ having opened his eyes, he was struck . . .” etc. 
However, even in English we can appreciate the difference. It is 
more dramatic to say “he opened his eyes, and was struck” (the light 
‘and’ makes for a greater sense of simultaneity), than “ having 
opened his eyes, he was struck .. .” or “ when he opened his eyes 
he was struck ...” Whether this use of unclassical construction 
proves as much as Auerbach seems to want it to prove is another 
question. The point for us is this: from a logician’s angle, what is 
the difference between the two constructions? So far as I can see, 
none. Both could be represented by the same symbol (something 
like, say, pTqg, where T is the time of occurrence, and p and q are 
the two occurrents), and the introduction of symbols would be 
intended to iron out differences of this sort. And if we then, to 
maintain the distinctions, have to invent a new set of symbols which 
will represent the dramatic nuances, that would surely be introducing 
complications in a field where simplicity is precisely the aim. 

(ii) Negative descriptions—comparative or superlative. This is a 
more intricate matter, and will require more extended treatment. 
Let us start with— 


THE INDESCRIBABLE 


The nature of description has occupied much attention from 
philosophers in the last fifty years, but indescribability has not, so 
far as I am aware, been so discussed. This is understandable, for 
why try to describe the indescribable? Yet a little reflection will 
suggest that words like ‘indescribable’ are not used in quite the 

1 E, Auerbach, Mimesis (Eng. Transl.), pp. 70-1, 75, etc. 
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same way as other negative words like ‘ inedible’. And it is worth 
examining why. 

Of course there are different ways in which a thing may be in- 
describable. (1) It may mean: X is composed of constituents a, b, ¢ and 
d: a, b and d ate easily describable as ...; but ¢, well, ¢ is a bit 
difficult to convey exactly. This violin concerto is ‘ composed’ of 
wood, cat-gut and horse-hair, al] describable, plus that lovely soaring 
tone, that singing note, that thrill down the spine, that . . . well, 
words can’t get at it. No doubt the tough-minded analyst, the 
‘no-remainder’ logician, will hand the speaker over to an acoustician, 
a wave-length detector, or an equally tough-minded music critic ; 
and these will describe for him the indescribable content c. But he 
will not be satisfied. However, this merely means that we reduce 
‘ X is indescribable’ to ‘¢ is indescribable’, omitting a, b and d. 
Or (2) a man may mean, by ““X is indescribable ”, that there are some 
features of X that are not (never will be?) describable because we 
don’t yet know enough. (Ah, but one day ...). We can skip this one. 
The predictability of scientific omniscience is a tedious, and anyway 
unsafe, topic for philosophy. Or (3) we may mean that there are 
features of X that we shall humanly-speaking never be able to 
describe, simply because there isn’t time. By the time we’ve filled 
in the questionnaire for constituents a, b,c . . .k, we find that con- 
stituents # ...r have come into the picture and modified it; we 
shall never be able to catch up. This is a disappointment to the 
universal teleologist, since no constituent can be described till we’ve 
seen of what design it is a part; and of what greater design the 
lesser design is a part; and of what microscopic design that greater 
design ... etc. The humble logical empiricist will merely murmur : 
‘ one thing at a time, please.” And we shall have sympathy with him. 
Or finally (4) we may simply mean that X is indescribable: that 
moment of ecstasy, how shall we describe it?—it is like the moment 
in the rose garden, and like the sound of soft flutes, and like the 
taste of madeleine biscuit dipped in tea and melting on the tongue, 
and like the gentle caress of hare’s foot on a maiden’s cheek: and 
yet like none of them, or like all of them put together and still not 
adding up to what I wish to convey. What on earth is the poor 
logician to make of this sort of thing? He can say, perhaps, “‘ Well, 
don’t moan—life is like this : it’s not surprising that many experiences 
can’t be conveyed in our humdrum language; use poetry for it if 
you like, but for goodness’ sake don’t think you’re describing anything 
by calling it indescribable, for that is just simply logically contra- 
dictory.” 

Yet we find ourselves wanting to cling to the word, contradictory 
or not: and we are heartened, in doing so, to find there are plenty 
of others like it. We go on obtusely trying to utter the unutterable, 
to express the inexpressible, to speak the unspeakable, even to eff 
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the ineffable. And we find that those negative definitions or negative 
comparisons seem to give us more information than they logically 
ought to do. Wisdom is “ more precious than rubies: and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto her.” Rubies : 
that strikes an imaginative note; it is in the genus ‘ precious stones ’ 
we are to look for her (wisdom), though she is a more precious 
sample than the most precious stone we know. There is no difficulty 
here. But what about “all the things . . . are not to be compared 
sunto her”? For in fact, we are comparing, even while we’re being 
told not to. And so when we say “ that was an incomparable evening,” 
we are comparing—comparing that evening with all the others, under 
the lamp-light with the photograph album . . . , some of them rich 
and satisfying, but none as rich as that one. 

What is this? Rhetorical exaggeration, of course. But nothing 
more? Rhetorical exaggeration, certainly: as who should start by 
saying, “This high-jumper has broken the record by clearing 
7 ft. 8 ins.; and then “ this high-jumper is a higher-jumper than any 
high-jumper the world has known ”; then “ this high-jumper out- 
classes all others ”; ‘and then, as our enthusiasm for our candidate 
erows, “ there’s just no other high-jumper you can compare with 
him”; till we get the final stage, “he is incomparably the finest 
high-jumper in history.” But if this is all, then we have to conclude 
with the, no doubt true, but extremely dull, judgement that man in 
his excited moments is just a common paralogician. Yet these para- 
logical exaggerations are used sometimes by people who are pretty 
lucid and normally intelligent : and used in a context which they, at 
any rate, would not allow to be ‘ mere poetry ’. St. Paul says “ Thanks 
be to God for his unspeakable gift ”.? If it was really unspeakable, 
how could it have been even a gift, for that is a word we can speak, 
and comprehend? And if it is merely the qualities of the gift that 
are unspeakable, how does it help us to characterize them as un- 
speakable? Is this, too, rhetorical exaggeration?—as Kierkegaard says 
some people think all Christianity is: they think the New Testament 
deliberately makes things harder for people than necessary, in order 
to stimulate them, like putting on the clock half an hour to make 
sure we get up in time in the morning. 

A full answer would take a book. But we can say that St. Paul 
has to say ‘unspeakable’ because he could not, by definition, 
enumerate the qualities of the gift : yet by saying it he does not convey 
nothing: he points. That is the difference between these words we 
are considering and ordinary negative definitions like ‘ inedible ’. 
When an object on the dining-room table is described as ‘ inedible’ 
that is all that needs to be said about it: in the context of eating it is 
excluded. But when you have said ‘ inexhaustible ’ or ‘ unutterable ’ 


1 Proverbs iii. 15. 
2:2: Cor. ix, 15. 
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or ‘unspeakable’, that does not mean that now, in the context of 
exhausting, or uttering or speaking, that is all that need be said 
about them. For they point beyond the context. And man’s obstinate 
clinging to these negative superlatives or comparatives, his pointing 
beyond contexts, is, I believe, a momentary (though frequent) 
betrayal of his cosmological intuition." 

(iii) This leads us easily to the third question, paradox and para- 
logisms. I suppose all who have read Miss Rosamund Tuve’s 
magisterial E/zabethan and Metaphysical Imagery will agree that what- 
ever differences there may be between Elizabethans and Metaphysicals 
(and I suspect that she underestimates them), both have a common 
ground in logic. Not merely, both were trained in logic and used 
logical terms; but, both illustrated logic in poems, and sometimes 
even used paralogisms, deliberately, to show the limitations of logic. 
This theme has been taken up by the late Mr. S. L. Bethell, in an 
article which was the forerunner of a book that he would have 
written, but for his untimely death in 1955.3 The article is called 
“ Gracian, Tesauro, and the Nature of Metaphysical Wit,” and it is 
an examination of two works on wit, Baltasar Gracian’s Agudeza y 
Arte de Ingenio (Conceit and the Art of Wit) (1642), and Emanuelo 
Tesauro’s I/ Cannochiale Aristotelico (The Aristotelian Perspective- 
glass) (1654). These two seventeenth-century critics, one Spanish 
the other Italian, would, Mr. Bethell claims, have a similar back- 
ground, and a similar approach to poetry, to that of the English 
Metaphysicals. He does not claim any direct influence of one upon 
another (though he points out that Marvell was in Spain between 
1642 and 1646): but says of these two critics that “ coming as they 
do after Europe had been soaked for half a century in metaphysical 
wit, we might expect them to articulate the methods by which poets 
and other writers had been perhaps half-consciously working.” There 
is no space here to attempt a summary of Mr. Bethell’s argument. 
But what is clear at once is the extent to which these writers’ concept 
of ‘ Wit’ is dependent upon Logic. Tesauro says that wit is deliber- 
ately “ fallacious ” in order to bring out individuality through likeness 
and/or contrasts. Isn’t this true of all analogical thinking? (The 
connection between Paradox and Analogy has been well brought out 
by Prof. J. V. Langmead Casserley in his Christian in Philosophy.') 
And what is interesting in the recent work of young analytical- 
linguistic philosophers is their often fruitful use of analogy and 
parable.’ And these wit-writers also make the connection which 


1 Cosmological intuition: i.e. that intuition without which the “ cosmological argument for 
the existence of God ” sounds very unconvincing. See Ian Crombie, ‘ Theology and Falsification’ 
in the symposium, New Essays in Philosophical Theology, ed. Flew & MacIntyre (S.C.M., 1955). 
Also Mr. Crombie’s essay in Faith and Logic, ed. B. Mitchell (Allen & Unwin, 1957). 

2R. Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago U.P.), passim. 

3 S. L. Bethell, art. cit., in Northern Miscellany, No. 1, Autumn, 1953. This important article 
ought to be made more widely available. 

4 J. V. Langmead Casserley, The Christian in Philosophy (Faber, 1949). 

5 E.g. John Wisdom’s famous paper ‘ Gods’; or cf. Urmson, L.c., pp. 177 f, 195-6). 
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I should wish to make at this _ between language, faith and 
logic. I have not yet mentioned faith, the third term of my title: 
and it would have been premature before this. But here we can say 
this: that any statement of what faith is faith sz, must be analogical, 
since God himself (we believe) expresses himself to us in this way. 
As Tesauro says, Wit is “‘ a vestige of the Deity in the human mind ”; 
“ the angels themselves, Nature, the great God, in reasoning with men, 
have expressed with conceits, either verbal or symbolic, their most 
abstruse and important secrets ”.1 And this, says Bethell, which was 
recognised by these seventeenth-century wit-writers, is the traditional 
mode of Christian poetry. He analyses the famous hymn, the Vexi/la 
Regis of Venantius Fortunatus, to show how the paradoxes are 
expressed : 

Arbor decora et fulgida 

Ornata Regis purpura . . . etc. 


There, says Bethell, we have the familiar use of metaphor, leading 
up to enthymeme—to what Tesauro calls “arguments urbanely 
fallacious ”: b/ood is horrible, yet its colour (purple) is kingly ; Regs 
is used of a heavenly, yet also of an earthly, King ; and soon. Even 
obscene comparisons may be used—Bethell refers to Donne’s well- 
known The Flea as an example—if suitably covered by a modest veil 
of witty language. And as the lowliest can be used to point to the 


highest within this-worldly limits, so the highest of creatures can 
be degraded to a lowly status to point to the great origin of creation— 
to him who is beyond superlatives, though comparatives and superla- 
tives must be used to indicate him. Thus, in Tesauro’s language, we 
“ gather from the mud the jewels of a noble art”, and thus too we 
see that “ the human mind participates in the Divine, which with the 
self-same Divinity dwells in the marshes and in the stars, and from the ° 


992 


most sordid made the most divine of corporeal creatures. 


1 Bethell, Lec., p. 25. 
2 Ibid., p. 33. 
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I 


In the course of lectures entitled “ What is Man?” Martin Buber 
observes that the human spirit experiences epochs of habitation and 
epochs of homelessness : “ In the former, man lives in the world as 
in a house, as in a home. In the latter, man lives in the world as in 
an open field and at times does not even have four pegs with which 
to set up a tent.”! Certainly our age is one which knows no comfott- 
able roof sheltering all its children. Never before in the history of 
civilization have so many voices been raised to declare that all meaning 
and purpose has departed from the world. “ It is not an exaggeration 
to say,” writes Paul Tillich, “ that today man experiences his present 
situation in terms of disruption, conflict, self-destruction, meaningless- 
ness and despair in all realms of life. This experience is expressed 
in the arts and literature, conceptualized in existential philosophy, 
actualized in political cleavages of all kinds, and analysed in the 
psychology of the unconscious’. -Aygst—dread, fear, anxiety, 
angoisse—is a concept which finds cultural expression in many ways 
beyond the limits of the philosophic movement which fathered it. 
Ours is no epoch of habitation. 

From this situation some Christians conclude that there now exists 
an unparalleled opportunity for Christian apologetics. In the reaction 
from self-confident materialism—so their argument runs—modern 
man has learnt the nemesis that follows hubris ; after trying to find his 
own way, he now confesses that he is lost ; homeless, he is ready to be 
directed back to God, his eternal home. Thus, in Tillich’s view, 
Christian theology in our day must be constructed specifically to 
“answer the question ” arising out of the experience of meaningless- 
ness, and it must centre its teaching on the New Being, “ a reality in 
which the self-estrangement of our existence is overcome, a reality 
of reconciliation and reunion, of creativity, meaning and hope.”3 Of 
course, this point of view assumes that modern man, being altogether 


1 Between Man and Man (London, Kegan Paul, 1947), p. 126. 
2 — Theology I (University of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 49. 
3 Ibid. 
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homeless, is looking for a home. It assumes that the kind of home he 
is offered by Christianity is the kind of home he desires. And it 
assumes that he is waiting to know of the existence of such a home, 
so that when he understands what it is that he is being offered he 
will gladly accept it. 

Not one of these assumptions seems to have any plausibility when 
set against the evidence we have of the contemporary climate of 
thought. Religious categories may be widely canvassed in “ secular ” 
philosophy and literature, but it does not follow that religion itself 
is accepted—in any sense that a believer in any particular religious 
faith could call acceptance. Decay in the belief in automatic progress 
and the perfectibility of man does not mean that there is any inclination 
to look outside human powers in order to find grounds for hope in 
the future. Even the fact that the “ absence ” of God is recognized 
in some quarters is not in itself a very convincing reason for thinking 
that the way is being prepared for a glad recognition of God present 
in the world and active for the salvation of mankind. There is good 
reason to think that a Christian apologetic proceeding on the assump- 
tion of a common basis being found between believer and sceptic on 
agreement over the meaninglessness of existence without God is one 
which has misread the present situation altogether. 

In our uncomfortable age, there is no common home which all 
accept just because they live within the orbit of Western culture. Many 
mourn the loss of old homes, which they remember to have been so 
spacious and protecting, and pack their belongings into makeshift 
shelters, like a refugee camp built on the ruins of a bombed palace. 
But those who look absolutely homeless are not really so. If we 
happen to have retained a traditional faith,(secular or religious, as the 
case may be) we may think that these displaced persons have no 
homes simply because their houses are not houses at all as we think 
of houses. Yet, if we come to commiserate with them over their 
poverty and to offer them better things out of what we consider to 
be our plenty, we are likely to get the same sort of reception as 
Alexander the Great found when he visited Diogenes in his tub. 
Our latter-day Cynics are no less single-minded than were their fore- 
runners in the ancient world, and they are able to point out that their 
doctrine is probably better supported by the present state of know- 
ledge about man’s place in the universe than most alternative 
philosophies of life. No one, and particularly no Christian, can 
afford to overlook the fact that post-humanistic pessimism has not 
metely helped to pull down the spiritual house of liberal-secular 
materialism, but it has built a new one for itself. 


II 


One of the most obvious pointers to what has happened is the way 
in which Séren Kierkegaard has become wedged into our present-day 
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intellectual consciousness. The remarkable thing is not chiefly the 
fact that this nineteenth-century Christian thinker should have been 
acclaimed a prophet of our times. It is rather how and on what terms 
he has been accepted, so that his reputation stands high with Christian 
and non-Christian alike. Kierkegaard’s analysis of human existence 
has been sundered from the apologetic purpose which was its sole 
raison d’étre. For Kierkegaard existential dread was the spur pricking 
on the individual to that leap of despair which is faith; thus his 
“ psychological ” work The Concept of Dread ends with the words 
“ So soon as psychology has finished with dread, it has nothing to do 
but to deliver it over to dogmatics.”! That may be all very well for 
those who believe already in the gospel which Christian dogmatics 
publishes, but others have preferred to look before they leapt into 
faith. They have agreed with Kierkegaard when he told them of the 
baleful power of Angst over man’s existence, but they have disagreed 
with his proposal for escaping from that power. They have seen no 
reason for surrendering unconditionally a key to the stronghold of 
the human psyche into the hands of those same dogmatists who claimed 
to rule the place when it was called Mansou/. And so, refusing a 
supernatural remedy for a natural condition, they have preferred, in 
place of salvation through faith-born-of-despair, a faith which faces 
despair without hope of salvation. Man’s present awareness of Angst 
may have made the world for him a desolation ; then all the greater 
the challenge to show that he can defy the architect of his existence 
by enduring the unendurable and by making the uninhabitable his 
home. 

As an attitude, of course, this is nothing new. As a characteristically 
romantic way of viewing life it is much older and quite as old- 
fashioned as W. E. Henley’s “ Invictus ”: 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 

I have not winced or cried aloud : 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 

My head is bloody, but unbow’d. 
The chief difference to-day is that the modern champions of self- 
sufficiency are very conscious of the fact that life in the house that 
Angst built is a hopeless business for everyone concerned ; so, 
unlike Henley, they will not think in terms of hard circumstances or 
an individual fate singling them out from others, but rather regard 
their own fate as an instance of the universal existential predicament. 
Consequently the would-be-heroic and quasi-religious imagery of the 
late-Victorian poet sounds rather bombastic and hollow to-day. 
Fashions have changed a little. Our representative human being fort 
this age is not the bonny fighter who will give a good account of 
himself even if finally he falls before impossible odds. Instead it is 
the Kafka hero, who either is a bewildered victim, attempting in 

1 Op. cit. (trans. Walter Lowrie, Oxford, 1946), p. 145. 
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vain to begin to defend himself against a danger which threatens 
but does not become actual-until it is too late, or else a monomaniac 
progressing undeviatingly towards some self-destructive goal. The 
myth of Sisyphus, says Albert Camus,! teaches us the hopelessness 
and futility of man’s situation, a situation as vile as any that cosmic 
malignity could have consciously designed as a punishment. We have 
to roll the rock of existence, without hope of rest or of finding 
meaning in our labour. Yet, in the end, the moral drawn from this 
picture of meaninglessness is just Henley’s one. Camus may call 
man’s relation to the universe the Absurd, but it is a relation to be 
fulfilled through courage and reason on man’s part. The same is 
true also of Camus’s one-time colleague, Jean-Paul Sartre. Sartre’s 
Huis Clos might very well have been given the subtitle “ Invictus,” 
for the words with which it ends, “‘ Et bien, continuons,” show how, 
even after a good deal of wincing and crying aloud, the bloody but 
unbowed head is still the emblem of humanity’s faith in itself. Indeed, 
rather than Sisyphus rolling his stone, the appropriate classical myth 
underlying the situation given in Sartre’s play seems to be Prometheus 
chained to his rock.. 

However, in one direction at least, Promethean legend must be 
changed to fit the modern mood : there is no angry Zeus to be defied. 
And it is the reiterated insistence upon this belief that has made some 
so certain that a new approach for Christian apologetics has opened 
up. If men are so concerned to deny God, surely their very denial 
witnesses to a suppressed belief in him! Thus in Sartre’s Existential- 
isme est un Humanisme existentialism is said to begin from Dostoevsky’s 
insight that, if there is no God, there are no rules for living: font 
est permis.2 Sartre ridicules the belief of nineteenth-century rationalists 
that God could die and human values would remain unaffected. This 
combination of alertness to the vital importance of faith, blunt 
refusal to consider God merely as an expendable hypothesis, and 
declared contempt for the older type of confident humanism looks as 
though it added up to a very considerable support for a religious view 
of the universe. Even if declared under the banner of “‘ atheism,” it 
seems to link up (at least by underground channels) with a Christian 
understanding of man’s nature and destiny, since, like the Christian 
view, it has depth and enters into the religious categories of guilt, 
despair, and salvation. Yet the argument that we have here a way 
of thought waiting to be baptised into faith does not take into account 
that this outlook is not a seeking but a claim to have found. Like Wisdom, 
Angst has builded her house and hewn out her seven pillars. Those 
who live there, live there. It can mean little to them when Christians 
say that they are on the same road as themselves and invite them to 


turn their feet toward Zion ; for they are not pilgrims. 

1 Albert Camus, The Myth of Sisyphus and Other Essays (trans. Justin O’Brien. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1955). 

2 Paris, Editions Nagel, 1946, p. 36. 
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So, in the matter of recognizing the importance of the question of 
God, “ atheistic” existentialism uses religious categories solely to 
exclude traditional religious faith. Whether God is said to be “ silent ” 
(Sartre) or “ absent ” (Heidegger) the result is the same: he is to be 
ignored and attention centred on man. Even where it is granted that 
man is “ open to the Transcendent ” (Jaspers), the meaning of this 
relationship is still declared to be discovered in man’s self-transcending 
nature, and all specific religious revelation—particularly that of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition—is rejected outright. If such analyses go 
deeper than do the older patterns of humanistic-rationalistic argument 
for rejecting religion, it is because they have infiltrated into enemy 
territory. They wish to show that they have found an adequate 
substitute for faith—something which (had he lived on long enough 
to have turned existentialist) Mr. Jorrocks might have described as 
“the image of religion including its guilt and only five-and-twenty 
per cent of its intellectual difficulties.” Instead of dismissing religion 
as a childish view of the universe which needs to be outgrown, they 
take it seriously as a timeless insight into man’s estate which needs 
to be re-interpreted. 


IIT 


All the same, it is doubtful whether the God whose absence or 
inaccessibility is proclaimed with such emphasis has any real con- 
nection with the God of religious faith. He is so much more like the 
God of the philosophers: the First Cause, the Form of Forms, the 
Being in which all being participates, the Absolute, the Transcendent. 
The existentialist denial of God is actually no more than a denial 
that there is any unifying principle underlying the totality of existing 
things, or any One overshadowing the Many. Existentialist philosophy 
needs to make this assertion in order to advance its basic tenet that 
existence precedes essence. Yet this philosophical “‘ atheism ” is most 
directly of all expressed in moral terms, as Sartre expresses it when 
he says that the universe has no meaning and that sont est permis. 

Why meaning and the scale of values in human life should depend 
upon belief in God is not self-evident. It is true that Nietzsche 
preached that the death of God brought about an inescapable demand 
for a transvaluation of values. But then Nietzsche was very conscious 
of having revolted from the faith of his fathers and, therefore, of 
being required to denounce the then-existing partnership between 
traditional religion and traditional morality. Bernard Shaw, who 
spent a great deal of his time in holding this same partnership up to 
ridicule, did not think for a moment that the destruction of the old 
idea of God would have any devastating effect on moral standards 
except, of course, to improve them by ridding them of cant. If decay 
in belief in God could actually be proved to be responsible for making 
people live by the formula “ anything goes,” a sceptic could justly 
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contend that all that this meant was that God the Lawgiver was no 
longer an emotionally effective symbol, so that tnose who formerly 
accepted a social ethic based on religious sanctions were: now left 
without the old rules. In other words, the sceptic would admit that 
there may be accidental or historically conditioned connection 
between faith in God and human standards. But one class of person 
alone would contend that there was a necessary connection, and that 
would be the type of religious believer who not only believes that 
God is more than a symbol for ethical law but also believes that the 
Law given by God is more than an ethical demand : it is a Law which 
undergirds ethical conduct because it transcends the ethical. For clearly, 
only religious fanaticism would maintain that an atheist was ipso facto 
an immoral person, and yet there is nothing fanatical about the belief 
that moral standards are vulnerable unless they are supported by 
religious faith. 

When Sartre quotes Dostoevsky to show that God and ethics 
belong together, he tries to prove that, if the need for moral order 
implies the existence of God, then we can argue from the non- 
existence of God to: the repudiation of the idea of a moral order. 
But this negative argument does not correspond at all with the 
positive one of Dostoevsky. Dostoevsky’s sense of a supra-ethical 
reality illuminating the ethical from a higher dimension has entirely 
disappeared, and what has been excluded from the universe is not 
God but Natural Law, the categorical imperative, the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number—or any other ethical principle 
whatsoever. In so far as the term “God” appears to be a more 
inclusive symbol than a symbol standing merely for the ethical as 
such, it is because the term can stand for the metaphysical system 
presupposed in every system of ethics. Thus, in saying that God 
does not exist for man, Sartre is really denying order in general— 
and ethical order in particular—so as to set man free to discover his 
own freedom in a choice which is not determined by any law beyond 
man’s self. Not the denial of God but the denial of a specific “ human 
nature ” establishes this freedom, which is, above all, a freedom to 
escape the demands of moral philosophers, who are always ready to 
deduce infallibly from what man is just what he ought to do. So, 
when Sartre alters his stand and states that, even if God did exist, 
that would not change anything and man would still have to be his 
own saviour,! he is being more consistent than when he tries to 
argue from the non-existence of God to the non-existence of ethics. 
The God who calls men to faith never enters into the picture ; his 
possible existence is not even considered. And a wholly metaphysical 
God is obviously superfluous in a cosmos which (as represented in 
the microcosm, man) resists all metaphysical systematization. His 
non-existence is on the same level as his existence: both are equally 
irrelevant because equally absurd. 

1 Op. cit., p. 95. 
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The repudiation of cosmic order is particularly obvious in Sartre 
because Sartre has shown himself in the role of philosopher as well 
as in that of writer, and in L’ Evre et Le Néant he has attempted what 
is in effect a metaphysical refutation of traditional metaphysics. Many, 
however, who live in—or at least beside—the house which Angst 
built do not placard their allegiance so. They do not trouble to 
assert that existence precedes essence. They do not preach against 
“bad faith.” They merely take for granted that there is no ruling 
order in the scheme of things, and assume that any different belief 
must be the result of some failure of nerve. According to Rayner 
Heppenstall a thinker like Maritain may be regarded “ as an intensely 
introverted child endlessly charting the adult world and forever 
putting off the moment of rebellion which he fears will land him in 
the bottomless abyss.” In other words, if you are not brave enough 
to live with Angst you are not adult. You retreat into the world of 
childhood which is the world of consoling myths, created out of 
desire for peace of mind instead of as a result of contact with reality. 
And the basic myth which beguiles and deludes the immature mind 
can be stated equally well by saying either “ God is good ” or else 
“ the Universe is rational.” 

So far then from a conviction of the meaninglessness of life leading 
to any readiness to welcome a New Being promising “ creativity, 
meaning and hope,” such a conviction generates contempt for all 
who claim to possess formulae disclosing the hidden meaning of 
existence. In this connection—oddly yet perhaps not surprisingly— 
the tradition of British empiricism and “ common-sense” realism 
makes common cause with Continental existentialism. For example, 
in his New Writing in Europe John Lehmann made substantially the 
same criticism of the novels of Graham Greene as Sartre had made 
shortly before of the novels of Frangois Mauriac.? Sartre accused 
Mauriac of trying to stand in the place of God and of denying freedom 
to his characters, while Lehmann compared Greene’s Catholic themes 
with those of the Communists and found him guilty of “ falling into 
exactly the same trap of preferring theory and propaganda to living 
creation.” Unlike his French counterpart the British critic did not 
feel himself obliged to invoke God or free-will in order to make his 
point. Indeed Lehmann assumed rather confidently that a sheoretical 
view of life could be set over against a view of life undistorted by theory. 
In contrast to this, Sartre challenged theory with counter-theory, and 
condemned Mauriac, not for having a doctrine to expound, but for 
the sin of pride which had led him to overlook the true doctrine of 
man’s existence. 


1 The Double Image. Mutations of Christian mythology in the work of four French Catholic writers 
of to-day and yesterday (London, Secker & Warburg, 1947), p. 76. 
2 London, Penguin Books, 1940, pp. 134-5. 
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It is interesting that, in their different ways, these two contrasting 
view-points should agree so substantially, and we might do well to 
inquire just what they agreed in rejecting when they weighed the 
Catholic novel and found it wanting. A supernatural faith? Certainly 
that, by the way and incidentally, but not that in the first place. 
Both took issue, really, less with the substance of the argument for 
faith—with the “propaganda”—than with the way of arguing. Both 
objected to their authors’ having created their characters in the world 
of natural events and then having, so to speak, pushed them willy-nilly 
into a world of supernatural values. For Mauriac and Greene alike 
use the misery and hopelessness of modern life as a foil against which 
to display the glory and import for eternity of human life as Catholic 
Christianity views it. They argue from the actuality of Angst to the 
need for believing that behind that actuality and explaining it lies 
the reality of Salvation and Damnation ; that an earth which supports 
the awful mystery of existence must surely be acknowledged to be 
the vestibule to Heaven and Hell. The very great literary skill of 
Mauriac and Greene has made this apologetic attractive, though 
attractive perhaps after the fashion of the moral tale which appeals 
less because it makes goodness triumph over wickedness in the end 
than because it paints a thoroughly vivid picture of wickedness. 
(These two authors have certainly described the house of Angst and 
its environs well. In Lehmann’s opinion Greene can “make squalor 
smell as efficiently as Orwell,” and Mauriac has recorded his regret 
because, misled by the contemporary malaise, he “‘ accorded altogether 
too much attention to physical love.) But, attractive or not, their 
apologetic seemed to Sartre and to Lehmann to be something which 
compromised their integrity as artists and which was not convincing 


in itself. 
V 


When one is confronted with the apparently chaotic there is a 
psychological tendency—elevated into an inclusive principle by 
Gestaltpsychologie—to begin to search at once for an overall system 
of meaning to reduce that chaos to order. Hence, no doubt, is derived 
the satisfaction involved in crossword puzzles, detective stories, and 
even (in part) in scientific research. Hence, no doubt also, is derived 
the widespread belief that Samuel Beckett’s Wasting for Godot carries 
a Christian Moral, although everything in the author’s other works 
makes it overwhelmingly probable that the Christian imagery in this 
one is derisive in intention, not pious. The argument for a hidden 
religious meaning in the play seems to be: “It shows that life is 
meaningless without God.” To which a sufficient answer is: “ Why 
assume that it shows more than that?” It seems most unlikely that 
Beckett is trying, like Mauriac and Greene, to frighten people into 
ma in Spain,” 1929; published in Words of Faith (New York, Philosophical Library> 
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faith by presenting Angst as a bogey which only the converted can 
escape, or that he dances his unhappy puppets on their strings 
murmuring, “ Poor creatures, if only they knew better they would 
not suffer so!” The Beckett world is one where even Sartrean 
commitment appears ridiculous and futile, but on the faces of the 
wrecks of humanity who painfully drag themselves through this world 
the features of Prometheus are still visible. Life in the house that 
Angst built is unendurable, yet it can be endured! In some ways 
Beckett is the most consistent existentialist of all. 

Existentialism agrees with empiricism in holding that a psycho- 
logical tendency to discover meaning in our environment does not 
justify us in adopting any comprehensive system of meaning, so that 
any system which zs comprehensive must be on that account suspect. 
But the existentialist rejection of metaphysics is based not on a 
restriction of knowledge to verifiable experience but upon Kierke- 
gaard’s insistence that the transition from psychology to dogma is 
always an act of faith and never one of logical necessity. Indeed this 
was the reason why Kierkegaard’s Christianity presented no obstacle 
to those who wanted to copy his existentialism but not his beliefs. 
They adopted, not his positive apologetic for Christianity, but his 
negative assessment of metaphysics. On this view the metaphysician 
becomes merely a subject for psychological scrutiny (“an intensely 
introverted child”) and his system valued simply as evidence of an 
individual reaction to his encounter with existence—a shelter which 
man tries to erect over his head to keep himself from having to 
acknowledge that he lives in the house built by Angst and cannot 
escape from there. The extremely varied teaching given by existential- 
ist philosophers to-day shows how existentialism is a movement 
rooted in faith. Behind Kierkegaard’s denunciation of “ System ” 
(personified in Hegel) lies Luther’s polemic against the intrusion 
of philosophy (personified in Aristotle) into the kingdom of faith. 

Yet it was inevitable when Kierkegaard was taken up by the 
“ professors ” whom he so disliked that the original protest he made 
should sooner or later be reversed. It has been the argument of this 
essay that a widespread belief in the meaninglessness of existence is 
no indication of a readiness to turn toward a Christian interpretation 
of life. But the psychological tendency to be dissatisfied with meaning- 
lessness has clearly to be reckoned with, and it seems that it is within 
the ranks of the professed existentialist.—or those popularly classed 
as such—that a revolution has taken place: a counter-revolution, 
rather, since its aim is the restoration of metaphysics. The revolution 
was indeed already started with Heidegger’ search for a transition 
from becoming to being. The “God” whose advent had been 
proclaimed was, in fact, the possibility of a metaphysical recon- 
struction, a return to the concept of Being, and a re-invocation 0 
Reality-as-a-Whole. Gabriel Marcel is now confessing that Kierke- 
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gaatd led him into many errors, the chief of which was to think that 
becoming was prior to being. And Paul Tillich has turned Kierke- 
gaard’s message inside out, arguing that, so far from System being the 
enemy of Christian faith, Christianity can be rightly understood only 
through the “methodological rationality” which System gives. His 
own system defines God as “ being-itself or the absolute” and 
teaches that the being of God does not need to be proved because it 
is a datum of man’s consciousness of his own existence: “ the 
awareness of his potential infinity is included in his awareness of his 
finitude.””2 

When the Lutheran-Kierkegaardian rejection of a natural know- 
ledge of God is itself rejected nothing much is left of the power of 
Angst. Instead of being delivered over to dogmatics it is dissolved 
by rational argument. Tillich’s New Being not only answers the 
question implied in meaninglessness, but shows that meaninglessness 
really does not exist. At the same moment in which we are aware 
of our existential situation, says Tillich, we are aware also of the 
power of Being in us. But if we know, by taking thought, that Being 
is the power underlying existence, then we must conclude that Angst 
has no real hold over us. Here is no devil to be feared. “‘ One word 
will quickly slay him ”—the rational word, that is, which according 
to Tillich speaks in ontological reason. And although Tillich puts 
forward the Christian God as the answer to meaninglessness, it is only 
after God has been identified with being-itself, and Christian faith 
equated with life lived in the power of Being. 

If indeed the overwhelming problem perplexing men were the 
problem of meaninglessness, then religion alone would not satisfy 
them. Religious knowledge is by faith and is content to let many, 
if not most, of the great puzzles of existence remain impenetrable 
mysteries. Speculative knowledge, on the other hand, promises to 
dissolve all mysteries. Therefore, when someone who lives in the 
house that Angst built tires of his surroundings he is not readily to 
be made content by faith, which is something he can find out about 
without leaving home. How much more attractive is the way of 
life which has been forbidden him—a journey into the far country 
of metaphysics! A Christian apologetic which tries to entice people 
into the Church on the plea that Angst cannot give them adequate 
shelter will have no appeal to those who take Angst seriously. And 
it will please others only if it succeeds in smuggling in Christianity 
under the credentials of a self-contained metaphysical system. If 
indeed the second class of persons grows in numbers, Protestant 
Christianity may well have another task on its hands. It may find itself 
having to launch once again Kierkegaard’s attack against the self- 
contained System which is so comprehensive that it claims to house 
all knowledge, Christianity included. 


1 The Decline of Wisdom (London, The Harvill Press, 1954), Foreword, vii. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 239, 206. 
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WHEN a man is a pioneer, and still more when his pioneering is 
constantly being made the subject of controversy, it is very easy to 
become so embroiled controversially over details of his work as to 
miss the scale and perspective of the whole. From time to time one 


needs to draw back from the immediate field of discussion in order 
to view it from a calmer distance. The fact that 1958 marks Dr. 
Frank N. D. Buchman’s eightieth year, the fiftieth since his decisive 
experience of the Cross at Keswick and the twentieth since his 
launching of Moral Re-Armament, makes this an especially opportune 
moment for such an assessment in his case. 

It would be possible to evaluate Dr. Buchman’s work from the 
point of view of his contribution to the contemporary political scene— 
the part he has played in the peaceful achievement of Moroccan 
independence, in the post-war re-integration of Germany into the 
family of nations, in the recent modification of Japanese attitudes 
towards neighbouring peoples, and so on. Or one might considet 
primarily his efforts to replace strife by co-operation in the industrial 
field; or, in the field of race-relationships, to give a constructive 
direction to the rising tide of African nationalism and to grapple 
with racial prejudice in South Africa and America. Then there has 
been his remarkable preoccupation with individuals from evety 
country across the world, helping them to solve their personal dis- 
otientations and to re-shape their family life. But behind all these 
practical achievements there stands the basic architecture of his 
thought, and it is fitting that his contribution in this field should be 
the special concern of the following pages. 

That Dr. Buchman has made a significant contribution to the 
intellectual field is a fact that is not always given sufficient recognition, 
perhaps because he himself has laid so little emphasis on this aspect 
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of his work. He would certainly deny that he had introduced any 
fresh doctrinal teaching whatever; and his manner of expression, 
studiously couched in popular phraseology designed to arrest the 
attention of the ordinary man, seems almost to eschew the realm of 
the intellectual. 

Yet the seeming artlessness of his language is frequently the product 
of that art whose skill it is to conceal art. Often it is the fruit of a 

rolonged effort of thought, first, to reach down to some basic truth, 
and then to find the simplest possible expression of it. His simplicity 
is deliberate (he sometimes quips, “In these days you have to learn 
to put your truth so simply that even the intellectuals can get it!”). It 
may be the simplicity that marks the truest wisdom. 


I 


What, then, have been Dr. Buchman’s main contributions to 
present-day thought? His first contribution may perhaps be expressed 
by saying that he has attempted 40 /solate and present the universals of 
ath, 
: Socrates, at a time of crumbling intellectual authority, made it his 
task to isolate and present the simple propositions—the universals 
of the intellect—which all men could accept as the basis and agreed 
starting-point of their reasoning. Dr. Buchman, in an analogous way, 
has sought in this day of crumbling religious and moral authority to 
mine out and present the simple steps of faith which all men could 
take as the starting-point of a new life. In Dr. Karl Adam’s phrase, 
he has aimed “to recreate personal experience of the moral and 
teligious @ priori” from which all living faith begins. 

This, it should be noted at once, is not to be confused with an 
attempt to express the whole content of faith, with its rich feast of 
creed and dogma and spiritual experience. It is not an attempt to 
cover the whole field, even in the simplest terms. To do that is the 
function and privilege of the teachers of the Church; and it is in 
no way the function of Moral Re-Armament to be a substitute for the 
Church. What Dr. Buchman seeks to present is not the whole 
journey but the first steps, not the whole alphabet but (in his phrase) 
“the ABC of the answer.” In Professor Adam’s words again, 
“ Moral Re-Armament is in the deepest sense a Christian movement. 
But it is in no way a confession or church community. Its aim is to 
bring back to the consciousness of men the principles and bases upon 
which each confession must then build with its own methods.” 

We find ourselves in an age when men are questioning not this or 
that particular doctrine but the very principle of faith upon which all 
doctrine depends. They doubt and deny the spiritual world altogether. 
For them, “ the whole sphere of the spiritual has been wiped out. 
... They are spiritually blinded, and so in their opinion anyone who 
makes ‘ spirit’ a premiss of his argument is a poor lunatic.” (Werner 
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Schéllgen, Moral Problems of Today). Frank Buchman’s great con- 
tribution for such men has been to take faith back to its first principles 
and to show the universally acceptable bases which everyone every- 
where can take as his starting-point. In an age when faith has tended 
to be regarded as the strange prerogative of religiously-minded 
people—an irrational and unpredictable gift—he has put faith back 
into the rational category of a universally accessible experience which 
is Open to any man who cares and dares to make the necessary 
experiment. o 

(i) In Dr. Buchman’s eyes, the first universal of faith is its moral 
basis. To his mind, the essence of man’s situation can be summed up 
in the phrase, “ Sin is the disease. Christ is the cure. The result is 
a miracle.” Sin is the disease: if a man is estranged from God, the 
cause is sin, the cause is moral. He may have many and sincere 
doubts; these are only natural in anyone who lacks a personal 
experience of God. But they are secondary and will be resolved when 
the real barrier between a man and his Maker is removed. That 
barrier consists of the compromises which a man has made with his 
own deepest sense of what is right and wrong. There will be, no 
doubt, many other places in his character and conduct where he falls 
short—points of which he will become progressively conscious as 
he allows the Holy Spirit to reveal his true nature to himself—but 
the obstacles which stand between him and God are the things which 
he has done and been, already knowing them to be less than the 
highest. 

In other words, the first step to faith is the restoration of absolute 
moral standards. ‘This is not a theoretical question of the possibility 
of an absolute in morals, or even in the first instance the proposal 
that a man should adopt moral standards to which he has not 
previously subscribed ; it is primarily a practical question. It is a 
question of applying to himself uncompromisingly and absolutely 
the moral standards which a man already recognizes with the roots 
of his being. And this is a question of willingness. 

For this reason it is a step which every man can take, whether he 
is a man of strict faith or a man with no faith at all. It is a universally 
accessible starting-point. And it is an interesting fact that Dr. 
Buchman’s summary of the demands of morals under the headings 
of absolute honesty, absolute purity, absolute unselfishness and 
absolute love, has found a response which can truly be called universal. 
Men and women from every conceivable background—Occidental, 
Oriental, Capitalist, Communist, White, Black, Christian, Buddhist, 
Shintoist, atheist, rich, poor, intellectual, illiterate—all agree in the 
desirability of a world that is governed by these principles. Everyone 
welcomes them as his own ideal. The only problem is the willingness 
to apply such standards drastically to oneself—and that is no greatet 
and no less of a problem for the Christian than for the cannibal, for 
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the company director than for the casual labourer. For a// have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God. 

(ii) The willingness to accept and apply moral standards absolutely 
leads at once to the question of the possibility of doing such a thing 
without a change in human nature. I know of no man who has 
honestly faced himself and his conduct in the light of those absolute 
standards, who has not felt the deep need for forgiveness and change 
in the roots of his character. He is brought face to face with his need 
of God and of the rebirth which God in Christ alone can bring. He 
is faced with the need of change. 

In Dr. Buchman’s view, the key to change—from man’s side—is 
obedience to the Holy Spirit. ‘This is the second universal of faith. For 
the central struggle is between God’s Will and a man’s self-will. 
The Cross becomes an operative force in a man’s heart when his self- 
will is laid down and broken at its foot : 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


By a contemplation of the absolute demands of moral standards 
I may reach deep conviction of sin. But to find the change which 
God’s power can bring, the roots of my self-will need to be exposed 
and cut. This is a process which begins and progressively continues 
as I yield my will to the promptings of God’s Spirit. For my self-will 
is rooted in habits and ways of life, and in certain plans—for career, 
marriage or security—which may not at first sight appear to involve 
a choice between right and wrong at all. It is only when God begins 
to whisper “‘ No ” to some seemingly harmless project, that we come 
up against the tiger of our own self-will. “ Why shouldn’t IP There’s 
no harm in it. It is my right,’ we argue, and we do our best to silence 
that still small Voice—a Voice which perhaps we should never have 
heard had we not given time in quiet for God to put into our minds 
the whisper of his actual Will for us (over and above our crude 
distinctions between right and wrong). It is there, in silent waiting 
upon God, that true obedience is learnt. 

To Dr. Buchman, the beginning of faith is this trustful obedience. 
“Not everyone that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of the Father.” Faith 
is the fruit of an honest experiment in obedience. And obedience is 
open to everyone. It is another universal. Whatever his actual beliefs 
or unbeliefs, anyone can listen to the Inner Voice which speaks in 
his own heart and yield his will in humble submission to the Spirit’s 
prompting. When the will is yielded, the mind can be led into all 
truth, but the yielding of the will is the key. And it is a key which 
any man can turn. It is a universal step of faith. 
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It is also the clue to spiritual effectiveness. To Dr. Buchman, a 
faith which consists in a bare assent to certain doctrines is a caricature 
of what religion should be. In his view, true belief—a real acceptance 
of these truths—is a profound religious experience which needs must 
issue in a transformation of our natures of such force that it makes 
an impact upon our nation and the world : 


“We must rethink and relive our whole conception of religious experi- 
ence,” he writes. “ Much has not been valid experience. Oftentimes it has 
been religious invalidism—a crass, insipid, dull, tepid, unimaginative 
maladaptation of what ought to be great life-giving, nation-forming 
experiences. . . . We have been so long on the low levels of religious 
experience that we cannot readily grasp what an Alpine range of experience 
could be ours if all our thinking, acting, and planning were God-controlled 
and not man-controlled. We need a whole new creative force let loose in 
the world—a religious experience so dynamic, so wholly adequate that, in 
the words of Isaiah, ‘ Nations shall run unto thee because of the Lord thy 
God ’.” 

(From a B.B.C. broadcast in a series entitled 
“ The Validity of Religious Experience.” 


When belief moves from the sphere of intellectual assent to the 
point where it touches the “ motor nerve” of a man’s nature, then 
it becomes effective faith. The key to such effectiveness is the 
conscious surrender of our wills to the minute-by-minute prompting 
of the Holy Spirit, against the background of an uncompromising 
acceptance of moral standards and an unceasing effort to mould our 
lives to the highest that we know of God. That is a programme which 
anyone can follow, no matter how primitive or how developed his 
faith may be. “ It is a lake in which a lamb can wade and an elephant 
can swim.” 

(iii) In Dr. Buchman’s thought the third universal of faith is 
the normality of God’s power at work in a man’s heart, to redirect and 
transform his nature so that he becomes a creative force in his nation 
and the world. Not for him the conception of faith as a forlorn hope, 
holding on in spite of all appearances to the contrary and maintaining 
the belief of a believer in an alien world. For him, faith is a great 
marching, triumphant experience of the power of God to transform 
men and nations. 

This mighty power is there, available, for everyone everywhere. 
It can be a universal experience. Only, men must fulfil the conditions, 
just as they have to abide by the experimental conditions to experience 
some scientific fact. It is normal for God to flood in, to transform 
and illuminate a man’s life, and then to use him as an instrument for 
the remaking of the world. That is normal living, that is how all 
men can and should live. And it is our task and privilege so to 
present this fact that all men can accept and experience it. 

This conception of faith springs from Dr. Buchman’s own expeti- 
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ence of the redeeming maton of the Cross, which he first encountered 
personally in a small church at Keswick in 1908 when, as he puts it, 
“a doctrine which I knew as a boy, which my Church believed, and 
which I had always been taught, that day became a great reality for 
me.” And this experience and the conviction which sprang from it 
have been reinforced again and again over the years as he has seen 
the same mighty Power at work in other men’s hearts, radically 
altering their character and actions, and at the same time proving 
adequate at decisive moments to turn the tide of events in some 
nation’s history. 

This conception and experience has carried him through to the 
conviction that in this materialist age God shall yet be accepted as 
Ruler in the affairs of men. His life has been dedicated to the task 
of ushering this new age, where God’s wisdom, God’s voice and 
God’s control are accepted everywhere as the directing power in all 
decisions—personal, industrial, political, social and international. 
This determination to enthrone God in all men’s affairs is the essence 
of the programme of Moral Re-Armament. 


II 


This, in turn, has led to the second major contribution which Dr. 
Buchman has brought to present-day thought: ‘she far-reaching 
intellectual effort to remould the whole machinery of life under the categories 
of faith. 

Since the days of the Renaissance we have lived in an age of 
intellectual anarchy, where each mental discipline has set itself up 
as a kind of independent kingdom, with its own principles, concepts 
and norms. There has been no one principle or set of principles 
which inform (give form to) the rest of life. Instead, we have had in 
our minds as it were a loose confederation of semi-independent 
kingdoms, each jostling for the primacy over its fellows. Thus there 
is nothing out of the ordinary in a man being, with full sincerity, 
say, a Socialist in his politics, a Methodist in his religion, an Idealist 
in philosophy, a Surrealist in art, and so on. In each sphere of life 
he looks to a different set of concepts and principles to guide him. 
And while there is no essential contradiction between these sets of 
ptinciples there is no essential connection either. They simply 
co-exist. 

We have become so accustomed to this state of affairs that we 
tend to accept it as normal and to overlook the ultimate incoherence 
of such a state of intellectual schism. But the modern phenomenon 
of the rise of the “ -isms ” (Nazism, Fascism, Communism)—violent 
attempts to enforce the rule of a single principle in every department 
of life and thought—is an indication of the aching need in the human 
heart for a total conception of life to replace the present anarchy. 
Their success in winning men’s allegiance is a symptom of the age ; 
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it shows that people will grasp at almost anything which promises 
to bring coherence to life and thought. 

For Dr. Buchman, the acceptance of the rule of independent 
concepts in politics, science, psychology, art, economics and family 
life, is unthinkable. His whole work has been an implicit, and often 
an explicit, rejection of this attitude. Nor for him is the outlook 
which regards faith as merely an ennobling influence that humanizes 
and improves the individual’s behaviour within a given social, 
political or intellectual framework. For him, the framework must 
be dictated by God as much as the individual’s behaviour within it. 
Still less will he have any truck with the frame of mind which seizes 
upon some programme which, however seemingly admirable, derives 
its conceptual framework from a humanistic or secular source, and 
then identifies Christian duty with support of that programme. For 
Dr. Buchman, “ human wisdom has failed ’—the present state of 
of the world shows the inadequacy of man-made conceptions to meet 
the need of the hour; our task today is not to bolster up our old 
human conceptions by claiming for them the sanction of religion, 
but to search out the Mind of God for his plan and his conception, 
“ bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

This, I believe, is the crux of Dr. Buchman’s frequent use of the 
word “ ideology ” to describe what he has laboured to give birth to 
in Moral Re-Armament. An ideology is an idea (or, more strictly, a 
related constellation of ideas) which is allowed to inform the whole 
thinking and living of a man or a people. In the case of a Communist, 
for example, his Communism is not merely a political creed ; it is an 
ideology which dictates his ethical code, his theories of economics 
and history, his foreign policies, his attitudes to marriage and family 
life, to education, art and religion. Insofar as Communism is a 
complete ideology, it shapes his thinking in every subject and his 
behaviour in every field. For Dr. Buchman, “‘ Moral Re-Armament ” 
stands for faith carried to its full dimension so that it shapes and 
informs, as an ideology, every department of life. 

In particular, he has laboured. to articulate the Christian answer 
at the decisive points of ideological choice which face the world 
today. As the motive-force of progress, for instance, instead of the 
uninhibited individualism of private enterprise scrambling for wealth 
on the one side, or the massive force of class- and race-hatred on the 
other, he points to “ the sustained initiative ” of men wholly given 
to God—the constructive and decisive force of a creative minority 
of hate-free, greed-free people living by the daily-renewed inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit’s guidance, creating unity instead of embittering, 
curing instead of protesting, with a plan and a programme for all men 
instead of the exploitation of one group by another, “ together 
ushering in the greatest revolution of all time, whereby the Cross of 
Christ will transform the world.” 
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In the political sphere, in place of either the Liberal Democracy of 
the West or the Social Democracy of the East, he offers the third 
way of an Inspired Democracy—where “ the Voice of God becomes 
the will of the people,” where teamwork replaces both dictatorship 
and the out-voting of the minority by the majority, and where there 
is a liberation and re-orientation of motives instead of the regiment- 
ation and liquidation of men. In industry he pioneers an organic 
unity where neither side exploits the other but where “ Labour and 
Capital work together like the fingers of one hand,” and where 
“ Labour led by God will lead the world.” In the realm of psychology 
and personal conduct he proposes neither repression nor indulgence 
but change—where Jesus “ Just Exactly Satisfies Us Sinners ” and 
each man finds “ the inner discipline he needs and the inner liberty 
he desires.” It is all part of a single philosophy of life in which the 
dictatorship of the Holy Spirit replaces the domination of man by 
man, and in which the grace and guidance of God liberates each 
individual alike from the limitations of human reason and from the 
slavery of human passion. 

Dr. Buchman has: attempted to do this, not by the mechanical 
method of first drawing out an exact blue-print and then trying to 
organize mankind to fit it, but by the organic process of working 
out concepts in life and experience, so that they develop under God’s 
guidance in the realm of reality, as the acorn in the forest grows into 
an oak. 

We ate witnessing today the breakdown of a world which has 
subsisted by means of an uneasy compromise between religion, 
politics, economics and psychology. This breakdown means that we 
are now forced to make a decisive choice between basic faiths, between 
a total faith in God and a total faith in godlessness. Either we accept 
Materialism, which can be summed up as the ancient faith that man 
lives by bread alone ; or we accept the vast outreaches of the superior 
ideology of God’s guidance—the faith that man shall live not by 
bread alone but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 
That is the alternative which Dr. Buchman has sought to present 
to the world. 

It is as if we were back with Elijah and the prophets of Baal on 
Mount Carmel, only this time not just the Jewish people but the 
whole human race is witness of the contest ; and the ancient challenge 
te-echoes in our eats: “ How long halt ye between two opinions? 
If the LORD be God, follow him.” 
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Joun MacTaGGart Exttis MacTaGGarr, the Cambridge 
philosopher, died in 1925 at 58 in the serene belief that he was passing & 
to the next stage of our pilgrimage from the “illusion” of time to J 
the reality of eternal, infinite life. It was in 1905 that I, a raw under- 
graduate at Trinity, came under his spell. In imagination I still see 
that slightly comic figure, the massive head held sideways, the 
shambling walk and always the queer lost air. On a fine afternoon 
you might catch sight of him trundling along on his heavy tricycle— 
he was getting too fat—still arguing away with some invisible 
opponent. 

To us, a scanty band of would-be philosophers, that profound and 
subtle intellect was a trifle overpowering. We were really too young 
to attempt what he defined as “ The systematic study of the ultimate 
nature of reality ”; rather like young puppies wrangling and worrying 
away at some metaphysical bone. I,’ for one, soon began to feel 
disillusioned. Eager and immature, I supposed that the soul of a 
philosopher, guileless and true, must be like the soul of a lover. 
I would undertake the search for true wisdom, the final answer to 
the question, What is life for? Can we explain reality itself by a 
process of strict reasoning? Well, MacTaggart, by purely deductive 
reasoning, following his master Hegel, did make a noble attempt to 
“ prove the universe ”; he excogitated his own very ambitious system 
of absolute Idealism. I found him helpful and convincing at first, 
but he soon passed beyond my ken. I well remember one snowy 
morning when H. G. Wells came by invitation to one of out lectutes ; 
his comment was: “A variety of Hegelian stuff like nothing else 
in the world, but marvellously consistent with itself.” MacT. was 
indeed a strange being, an extremely subtle thinker, an atheist (for 
him the Absolute took the place of God) yet a passionate believer 
in love and immortality. As in the case of Berkeley, the supreme aim 
of his life was to prove by abstract reasoning the truth of an early 
intuition, a vision if you like. The ultimate reality is a community 
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of lovers, immortal spirits for whom time and change are not real 
but the effect of our “ mis-perceiving.” 

Most people looked upon MacT. as an eccentric, an oddity. His 
friend Lowes Dickinson tells us in the Memoir that his father died 
when the boy was only four and that his mother was a professed 
agnostic all her life. I myself happened to meet an old lady who knew 
him in boyhood. She told me that the boys at his first school called 
him “loony ”; he had to be removed because of his odd behaviour 
and outrageous opinions. They once put him into a jersey and tried 
to make him play football, but he promptly lay down flat in midfield 
and refused to budge. Yet at Clifton, later, the strangely gifted boy 
not only made good but developed a life-long affection for his old 
school. His other loyalties were to Trinity and to England. With 
the right people he showed a genius for friendship ; there were well- 
known figures I remember: the King’s trio, Lowes Dickinson, 
f Nathaniel Wedd and Roger Fry ; Bertrand Russell and G. E. Moore 

(of Principia Ethica), Maynard Keynes, Lytton Strachey and one or 
two others who became the nucleus of the “Bloomsbury set.” 
MacT’s social evenings in his room by the Great Gateway were 
notorious—disreputable, so my Tutor said—but I hardly ever went, 
though I well remember the brilliant talk and the free criticism of all 
established things. 

Frankly, I was by no means a favourite with MacT. For one thing, 
I had decided to take the Moral Sciences Tripos mainly because there 
was no English Tripos in those days. In due course I discovered 
that MacT’s pet aversions were these: people with no love for 
abstract thinking, teetotallers and Nonconformists. Our private 
interviews were rather trying: as Lowes Dickinson said, MacT’s 
silences could be devastating ; he treated you only as a mind seeking 
help. I realized too late that if only I had tried to get through his 
defences to the real man I should have found him very human and 
friendly. Once he did invite me to lunch; but on that occasion he 
had a bad cold and was so preoccupied with the whisky that he said 
very little. Fortunately Mrs. MacTaggart, who had recently come as 
a bride from New Zealand, saved the situation by her friendly, 
sensible manner. It was said that her husband’s bachelor breakfasts 
had been noted for the brilliant talk and meagre fare. Canon Peter 
Green of Manchester told me that when he was invited one morning 
aes was only one egg provided, so in the end they agreed to toss 
or it! 

Looking back to those serene settled days at the turn of the century 
I feel grateful to dear old MacT. He did set us an example of clear 
rigorous thinking of the highest order—perhaps mixed sometimes 
with a certain amount of clever logic-chopping. I remember 
especially his hatred of slovenly thinking, any kind of wishful thinking, 
his dread of all loose rhetorical writing. And what a master of style 
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he was! Great thoughts in little words, the language simple, clear and 
pointed. The Times in its obituary notice called him “ Philosopher 
and Stylist”; I believe his books were all written and re-written at 
least four times. Incidentally he was an omnivorous reader of novels; 
he used to read one a day and he never seemed to forget any of them. 

Was MacTaggart, the atheist, a religious man? He was certainly 
very “religious” in his vocation; “An emotion resting upon a 
conviction of a harmony between oneself and the universe at large.” 
But as to religion in the ordinary sense, he seemed to have none; 
my impression was that to him the Christian religion was an unknown 
realm, a sealed book. Pure abstract reason was all in all, the key to 
the mystery of personality and of all reality; hence I suppose all 
morality and religion would be for him a mere postscript or corollary 
to metaphysics. Lovers of Boswell’s Johnson will remember the man 
who said he had tried to be a philosopher but cheerfulness kept break- 
ing in. In my case it was religion that used to break in on the bloodless 
ballet of categories ; and poetry, and worship and all things lovely. 
To MacT. I suppose anybody who held the Christian philosophy of 
life would be rather like the juggler at the fair who puts into his mouth 
what appears to be an ordinary walnut and then pulls out yards and 
yards of coloured ribbon ! Professor A. E. Taylor of Edinburgh 
told me he had a very high regard for MacT.; he thought that if he 


had been born thirty years later he might well have become a devout 
convinced Christian. 

Professor C. D. Broad, MacT’s favourite pupil, also his severe 
critic, referring to his magnum opus, The Nature of Existence, calls it : 
“ A unique work of genius, assuring the author of his place among 
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the great historical philosophers.” Broad’s own epigram has been 
much quoted: “ Hegel was the prophet of the Absolute, Bradley its 
chivalrous knight, and MacTaggart its extremely astute family 
solicitor.” Leaving these high matters for those who are at home 
with them, I am thinking of Spinoza’s noble words: “ Omnia 
praeclara tam difficilia quam rara sunt.” Yes, MacTaggart was an 
eccentric, an oddity if you like, but in paying this belated tribute of 
gratitude I am now sure that he was not only a strangely gifted 
thinker but also a really lovable man. 
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THE HISTORICAL 
CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO 
CREMATION 
B 
REV. A. W. ARGYLE 


M.A., B.D. 


A SIGNIFICANT feature of the twentieth century has been the rapid 
extension of the practice of cremation in the West. This is, of course, 
a vety ancient custom. The Greeks from the heroic age onwards! 
practised cremation as well as ordinary burial, but the method of 
burning was not as drastic as in modern cremation. Care was taken 
to preserve the bones, and these were given a reverent burial.” 
Ordinary burial was the ancient practice of the Romans,’ but that 


cremation was allowed is clear from the Twelve Tables (45 1-450 B.c.). 
Sulla (d. 78 B.c.) was the only member of the gens Cornelia to be 
cremated, the rest were buried; but in the period following Sulla, 
cremation was widely adopted by the Romans. Lucan (A.D. 39-65) 
declared that it was immaterial whether one was buried or cremated : 


Tabesne cadavera solvat 
An rogus haud refert.* 


Cremation was repudiated by the Egyptians, who embalmed their 
dead.> The Magi of the Persians, following Zoroastrian belief that 
neither earth nor fire nor water should be polluted by contact with 
a corpse, exposed corpses to be devoured by dogs or birds, and then 
buried the bones.© ‘The rest of the Persians did not follow their 
example ; but in deference to their scruples they covered the corpse 
with wax before hiding it in the earth.’ 

To the Hebrews cremation was abhorrent, though the Pre- 
Canaanites practised it prior to the introduction of Semitic civilisation 
(c. 2500 B.C.).8 The Hebrews never burned their dead except in the 
extraordinary circumstances of war. The bodies of Saul and his sons 
were burned to protect them from the hands of the Philistines ; but 


1 In the prehistoric Mycenaean Age bodies were buried. 
2 Thuc. ii. 34. 1. Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 80 c-d. 
: Cic. De Legg. ii. 22. 
“ Whether - Riad or funeral-pyre destroys corpses matters not.”—Phars. vii. 809-10. 
: Herod. ii. 86. 6 Herod. i. 140. 7 Ibid. 
8 H. Vincent, Canaan d "apres Pasphrethe récente, Paris, 1907, pp. 207-14, 262. 
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the bones were carefully preserved and buried under a tamarisk tree.! 
The Moabite burning of the bones of the king of Edom into lime was 
regarded as an outrage to be visited with the direst divine punish- 
ment.? Divine ordinance required that human flesh should return 
to dust, not ashes,’ that is, should be buried. Burial usually took 
place in sepulchres. Human sacrifice by burning was repudiated as 
contrary to the will of God.* To be burned with fire was the punish- 
ment of the accursed transgressor.5 The Jewish hatred of cremation 
probably arose from the Hebrew psychology which treated human 
personality as an inseparable unity of body and soul, unlike the 
Greek view which regarded the soul as immortal and only temporarily 
an inhabitant of the body, its prison or tomb (cpa ofjya), into which 
it entered at birth and from which it was released at death. The 
Hebrews, on the other hand, when at last in the second century B.C. 
they evolved a belief in life after death, described it as a resurrection 
of the body.® This doctrine greatly reinforced their already strong 
antipathy to cremation. In the Christian era it was noted by ‘:acitus 
that the practice of the Jews was to bury, not cremate, their dead.’ 

The Christian practice accorded with that of the Jews. Cremation 
is never mentioned in the New Testament.* The Christians followed 
the Jewish custom of burial and the personal example of Jesus Christ. 
Nothing more clearly distinguished the early Christians from their 
pagan neighbours than the reaction of the believers to the fact of 
death. They did not sorrow for the dead as others who had no hope.’ 
To die was to depart and be with Christ.1° It was the beginning of a 
fuller life in participation of Christ’s resurrection. Whereas most 
pagans cremated their dead, the Christians preferred “ the old and 
better custom of burying them.” 

The early Fathers laid stress on the observance of the utmost 
reverence in burial.” The clergy offered prayer around the body ;¥ 
a last kiss of peace was given. The night before the burial was spent 
in psalmody, and before the dead was committed to the tomb the 
Eucharist was offered for him.'* The enemies of the Christians burned 
Christian martyrs in a vain attempt to destroy the Christian faith in 
the resurrection. The Christians rescued the bones whenever 
possible,!’ but even when the persecutors prevented them, their belief 
in the resurrection of the martyrs did not fail. Eusebius'* describes 
how the pagan persecutors deprived the Christian martyrs of burial 
and threw them to the dogs or burned them and scattered their 


1 1 Sam. xxxi. 12-13. 2 Amos ii. 1 f. 3 Gen. iii. 19; cf. Eccles. xl. 1. 
4E.g. Jer. vii. 31; cf. Gen. xxii. 12. 

5 Joshua vii. 15. 6 Isa. xxvi. 19; Daniel xii. 2-3. 7 Hist. v. 5. 

8 St. Paul’s words “ though I give my body to be burned ” (1 Cor. xiii. 3) may refer to martyrdom 

or to self-immolation. 91 Th. iv. 13. 10 Ph. i. 23. 

11 Minucius Felix, Octav. xxxiv (PL 3, 362). 
12 Lactantius, Ins¢., vi. 12. cf. Tertullian, Apo/. xlii; Origen c. Cels. viii. 30; Aug. De Civ. Dei. i 13. 
13 Tert., De Anima, 51. 14 Aug. Confess. ix. 12. 15 E.g. Mart. Polyc. xviii. 


16 H.E. v. 1. 
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ashes in the river “ as if they could defeat God and rob them of their 
regeneration, in order, as they said, that they might have not even a 
hope of resurrection.” 

It is sometimes suggested that the early Church opposed cremation 
because the early Christians believed that it would prevent resurrection. 
This is untrue. They did not fear cremation. They believed that in 
the omnipotence of God resurrection would be granted to the faithful 
who had been burned by persecutors. “ We do not fear any loss 
from any mode of sepulture,” declared Minucius Felix, “but we 
adhere to the old and better custom of burial.” Similarly Augustine! 
affirmed that whatever the fate of the Christian’s body, he would not 
lose the resurrection, since God has promised that not one hair of 
his head shall perish,? and has exhorted him not to fear those who kill 
the body, but cannot kill the soul,3 “‘ who kill the body and afterwards 
have nothing which they can do. 4 

Despite the insistence of the Creeds upon the resurrectio carnis, the 
early Christians did not interpret this materialistically, but spiritually, 
in accordance with St. Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection of the 
spiritual body. Even Tertullian, who declared ‘ Resurget igitur caro, 
et quidem omnis, et quidem ipsa, et quidem integra,” allows for this spiritual 
transformation. He affirmed that God is powerful enough to rebuild 
and restore the tabernaculum carnis whatever its fate.’ “ Change,” he 
declared, “‘ is one thing, destruction another.”® He argued that what 
is taken to be the death of the flesh is only its retreat (secessus). The 
soul is not alone in retiring ; the flesh also has its places of retreat 
in water, in fires, in birds, and in beasts which consume the body. 
The flesh disappears, but is not lost, transformed but not destroyed.? 

The reason for the early Christian insistence upon burial as opposed 
to cremation was not a materialistic conception of the life after death, 
but the instinctive feeling that cremation was irreverent and contrary 
to the will and example of God. Might it not give to the world the 
appearance of denying the Christian faith in the resurrection? Was it 
not the mode enforced upon the martyrs by their pagan persecutors? 
The will of God, they believed, pointed to burial, which was Christ’s 
own mode, and a more loving and reverent rite. The body was the 
instrument of the soul and the temple of the Holy Spirit, and must 
be reverenced accordingly. 

This remained the official doctrine of the Church for centuries. 
Boniface VIII on Feb. 21st, 1300, promulgated a Law forbidding 
violent treatment of corpses whether by fire or disembowelling.'° 
When the modern practice of cremation began the Roman Catholic 
Church voiced its opposition. A Roman Catholic decree of Sept. 27, 


1 De Civ. Dei i. 12. 2 Luke xxi. 18. 3 Matt. x. 28. 
4 Luke xii. 4. 5 1 Cor. xv. 36 ff. — Carn. \xiii. 


7 xi-xii. 8 lv. 
10 Detestandae feritatis abusum, tit. vi, De sepulturis, i. TI, Bates commun. See Dictionnaire de 


Théologie Catholique, Tom. iii (1906-8), col. 2318 (E. Valton). 
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1884, declared: ‘cremationem approbare non debes. In 1886 another 
decree forbade membership in cremation societies and asserted the 
unlawfulness of demanding cremation for one’s own body or that 
of another. 

These prohibitions did not arise from a conviction that any vital 
Christian doctrine was threatened by cremation. “ La crémation, 
considérée en elle-méme, ne contient rien sans doute qui répugne 
intrinséquement a aucun dogma catholique, pas méme 4 celui de la 
resurrection des corps qui n’est pas rendue plus difficile, en regard 
de la toute-puissance divine, que dans l’hypothése de l’inhumation.” 
The compatibility of cremation with Christian doctrine accounts for 
the fact that no Christian Church but the Roman Catholic has legis- 
lated against it. 

The reasons for this legislation are stated in The Catholic Encych- 
paedia (loc. cit.). “Cremation ...is knit up with circumstances that 
make of it a public profession of irreligion and materialism. . . . The 
Church has opposed from the beginning a practice which has been 
used chiefly by the enemies of the Christian Faith. Reasons based 
on the spirit of Christian charity and the plain interests of humanity 
have but strengthened her in her opposition. She holds it unseemly 
that the human body, once the living temple of God, the instrument 
of heavenly virtue, sanctified so often by the sacraments, should 
finally be subjected to a treatment that filial piety, conjugal and 
fraternal love, or even mere friendship seems to revolt against as 
inhuman. Another argument against cremation, drawn from medico- 
legal sources, lies in this : that cremation destroys all signs of violence 
or traces of poison and makes examination impossible, whereas a 
judicial autopsy is always possible after inhumation, even of some 
months.” 

On the other hand, the reasons urged in favour of cremation have 
turned chiefly on sanitary considerations and the need to conserve 
land. Because of the danger to health arising from corpses, particularly 
in the case of deaths from contagious disease, intramural interments 
were made illegal in this country. Early in the year 1874 Sir Henry 
Thompson introduced the subject of cremation to the English public 
by an article in the Contemporary Review. It attracted some favourable 
attention and much adverse criticism, including a reply from the 
Medical Inspector of Burials for England and Wales in the following 
number of the Review. Thompson’s rejoinder appeared in the 
succeeding issue. The two papers of Sir Henry Thompson were 
shortly afterwards published in a pamphlet, a large edition of which 
was soon exhausted, but no further reprint took place. As a result 
of the interest they excited the “Cremation Society of England” 
was formed in the year 1875. In February 1884 Mr. Justice Stephen 


1 See The Catholic Encyclopaedia, 1908, iv., p. 482 (William Delvin). 
2 D.T.C., Tom. ifi, col. 2319-20. 
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declared at Cardiff assizes that cremation was a legal procedure, 
provided that no nuisance were caused thereby to others. On March 
26th, 1885, the first cremation at Woking took place. Thompson’s 
two papers, together with a paper entitled “ Cremation or Burial ” 
by Sir T. Spencer Wells, and the Charge of Sir James Stephen 
delivered at Cardiff, were subsequently published in one book entitled 
Cremation, The Treatment of the Body after Death (Third Edition, 1884). 

As a result of a perusal of Thompson’s two papers the Bishop of 
Manchester, in 1879, at the opening of the Social Science Congress 
in that city, speaking of the inconvenience, loss and danger occasioned 
by cemeteries, declared: “ No intelligent faith can suppose that any 
Christian doctrine is affected by the manner in which, or the time in 
which, this mortal body of ours crumbles into dust and sees cor- 
ruption.” In the same address, however, the Bishop admitted that 
his sentiments were somewhat revolted by the idea of cremation, but 
he added that they were, perhaps, illogical and unreasonable senti- 
ments. 

Long before cremation achieved official recognition and sanction 
in this country the need for it had been felt. It appears that the 
pioneer of cremation in the British Isles was a woman, the wife of 
the Hon. John Pratt, Treasurer of Ireland, who died in 1710, leaving 
specific directions that her body should be burned and not buried. 
A stone was found in the cemetery in the Bayswater Road which was 
placed in the Chapel of the Ascension near Marble Arch and bore 
this inscription: “ This worthy woman, believing that the vapours 
arising from the graves of the churchyards of populous cities may 
prove harmful to the inhabitants, and resolving to extend to future 
times, as far as she was able, that charity and benevolence which 
distinguished her through life, ordered that her body should be 
burnt, in the hopes that others would follow her example ; a thing 
too hastily censured by those who did not enquire into her motives.”! 

The upshot of this necessarily incomplete sketch is that cremation 
is not incompatible with Christian doctrine and has not been forbidden 
by any Christian Church except the Roman Catholic. The chief 
arguments in favour of the practice lie in the need to guard health 
and conserve land. The chief argument against it is that it destroys 
evidence of violence or foul-play, and thus, if universalized, might 
prove an incentive to crime. This danger is mitigated by the 
specially careful examination of the corpse before cremation. In a 
matter of such delicacy, involving strong personal sentiment and 
emotion, liberty of choice must be preserved. The probability is that 
amongst non-catholics the present increase in the practice of cremation 
will continue. 


1 Cremation, Florence G. Fidler, 1930. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F, H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


RELIGION WitTHOUuT Gop is the ideal of contemporary man who himself 
would like to be God. “ Man’s profoundest privation is that he is not as 
God.” If someone accepts this Nietzschean illusion and loses his God as a 
victim of Nazi persecution driven to America, then his desire to write a 
book, How to Go to Hell, with the subtitle, The Need for Negative Thinking, 
becomes understandable. In the end Walter Kaufmann’s notable book 
became a Critique of Religion and Philosophy (Harper & Brothers, $5.00), 
or rather an incisive criticism of contemporary philosophers (analysts and 
existentialists) and theologians (Bultmann, Tillich and Niebuhr). The book 
is brilliant in parts and its challenge should be accepted by all concerned, 
e.g., that analytic philosophy has become a game of skill, a kind of shadow- 
boxing, leaving the vast ocean of experience to the existentialists who lack 
precision. On the whole, however, the critique goes too far and sometimes 
degenerates into polemic. Today the need for affirmative thinking is 
overwhelming. Certainly there have been religions without a personal God 
(but please not “godless religions” !) but all of them culminate in an act 
of absolute affirmation, even if their object is nothing but nirvana. As to the 
definition of theology as “ the systematic attempt to pour the newest wine 
into the old skins of a denomination,” I leave the reply to the theologians. 
The affirmative role of religion is well understood by H. G. Bugbee, the 
American Marcel, who to Marcel’s delight publishes his journal philosophique 
as Inward Morning (Bald Eagle Press, $5.00). In his introduction Marcel 
hails the book as “‘ experiential philosophy,” .e. a new form of empiricism 
based on personal experience, on commitment, “ immersion,” on “ living 
in the present with complete absorption.” The book is serious, rich in 
insight and in references to James, Tillich, Sartre and others ; but should 
the diary really become a literary form of philosophical thought ? Are its 
jottings not too fluid and haphazard, and its thoughts (unless worked out 
for publication) not too embryonic ? Is Nature not wiser in hiding the embry- 
onic stages of human beings ? 

Whereas among philosophers the emergence of a new philosophy may 
be hampered either by an excess or a lack of criticism and precision, the 
outsiders do not suffer from these inhibitions and supply the goods which 
the philosophers fail to deliver. This is the reason why among the twenty 
authors of This is My Philosophy, edited by W. Burnett (Allen & Unwin, 
255.), non-specialists, such as Haldane, Aldous Huxley, F. L. Wright, 
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Mumford, Jung, Schweitzer and Niebuhr prevail. The specialist may 
scorn the contributions on formalistic grounds, but he would be well 
advised to face the challenge of the book. The layman will find here abundant 
food for thought, ¢.g., in Frank Lloyd Wright’s critique of functionalism 
or in Silone’s penetrating description of the present condition of man. 
The Human Way Out (Pendle Hill, 35¢.) is for Lewis Mumford, negatively, 
to save the human race from extermination and biological degradation and, 
positively, the replacement of selfish plans by others springing from divine 
inspiration. A bilingual edition of M. Heidegger’s Cerisy lecture What is 
Philosophy? is provided by W. Kluback and J. T. Wilde (Twayne 
Publishers, $3.00). Heidegger tries to answer the question by returning, 
in a romantic mood, to Heraclitus and thereby defining philosophia as love 
of ¢o sophon (instead of “ love of wisdom”); a persuasive definition which 
fails to persuade. “‘ The sophon says—all being is Being.” Does it ? M. 
Maisels’s Thought and Truth (Vision, 425.), unique as a translation from the 
Hebrew, is recommended by Buber as one of the few original products 
of contemporary Jewish thought. His thesis that man has to be seen from 
within, as a mind creating his own world, and not as “ nature,” is elaborated 
historically and systematically in great detail. ‘The reader, acquainted with 
existentialism and personalism which the author does not know, has diffi- 
culty in assessing his originality. I wonder whether Mr. F. G. Bennett 
does not overestimate our credulity when in Concerning Subud (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 125s. 6d.), he tries to persuade us that Gurdjieff had expected 
the coming of Subud after his death, and that his visitor Pak Subuh is 
“ the Messenger for whom mankind is waiting.” The reader wants evidence 
and not opinions, however fantastic they may be. Recently I received an 
article by a Dutch writer who claimed Raynor C. Johnson to be far more 
dependent on Douglas Fawcett than is apparent in his books. This is now 
confirmed in Johnson’s introduction to Douglas Fawcett’s Light of the 
Universe, being an account of the flight beyond the grave (Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 10s. 6d.). Fawcett, the author of the Zermatt and Oberland 
Dialogues, the believer in Divine Imagining, and the creator of Imaginism, 
presents us here with poetic reports of his after-death meetings with Socrates, 
Plato, Hegel, Bradley, Schopenhauer and J. S. Mill. It is somewhat pathetic 
to hear a voice from beyond the grave revealing the philosophy of the 
future. E. Graham Howe and L. Le Mesurier (a doctor and his patient) 
recommend, in The Open Way (John M. Watkins, 155.), balance and wholeness 
as a way to health. We shall be ill if we try to live on one floor only of our 
psychic house ; and only by the acceptance of love can evil be changed ! 
The same publisher reprints, in a revised edition, W. C. Lanyon’s The 
Temple not made with Hands (155.). W. Macneile Dixon’s Gifford Lectures, 
The Human Situation, the courageous speculative flights of a Professor of 
English Literature, are likewise republished (Penguin, 55.). 

The interrelations of science and the humanities are fruitfully discussed 
by members of the two faculties in Science and the Creative Spirit, edited by 
H. Brown (Toronto & O.U.P., 36s.). This volume is the outcome of 
discussions arranged vy the American Council of Learned Societies. Its 
thesis that scientists and humanists should collaborate in a spirit of mutual 
understanding and esteem is laudable. The reader will value the historical 
approach prevalent in most of the papers, but he may ask whether there 
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is not a more direct approach to the problem than the study of “ Science 
and Imagination in English and French Literature.” Kenneth Walker, the 
author of So Great A Mystery (Gollancz, 185.), believes in the unity of all 
religions. All of them are said to be based on unitive knowledge gained by 
their founders in a higher state of consciousness. The new Pelican Biology 
series aptly starts with J. Maynard Smith’s The Theory of Evolution as a 
contribution to the Darwin-Wallace centenary (Penguin, 3s. 6d.). The 
layman will find here a systematic survey of the evidence supporting the 
theory which has accumulated in the last hundred years, together with a 
discussion of its present state. Whether men will learn to direct and control 
their own evolution remains an open question. An alternative interpretation, 
a philosophy of telism, is proposed by E. W. Sinnot in Matter, Mind and Man 
(Allen & Unwin, 18s.). Goal-seeking is here claimed as fundamental to 
biology and as offering a solution of the mind-body problem. But to say 
that protoplasmic goals guide the activities of living things and thus of man, 
is no solution; one cannot explain the known by the unknown. In a 
useful survey of contemporary theories of Psi Cognition K. Ramakrishna 
Rao (Tagore Publishing House) rightly criticizes the fact that all of them 
assume an unknown entity operative in all our psi cognition. As a well- 
informed review of Indian and Western theories and experiments the book 
may be recommended. Raffaello Franchini proposes a revised form of 
Crocean historism as superior to positivism and existentialism (Metafisica 
e Storia; Giannini, Napoli, $4). Iredell Jenkins, in Art and the Human 
Enterprise (Harvard & O.U.P., 455.) defends the thesis that aesthetic 
activity is grounded in the structure of man and the conditions of life. 
That is true enough. It is not quite so certain that art is the special instru- 
ment through which we invade the privacy of things and capture their 
uniqueness, and that it presents things as entities. This, it is claimed, 
distinguishes art from theory and technology in a rather artificially con- 
structed triad of human activities. R. Weiss studies a hundred historical 
lives in order to discover The Secret of Individuality (Angus & Robertson, 
2 vols., 635.). He wants to prove mathematically that an individual, as a 
particular combination of forces, is connected with an earlier individual 
not belonging to his ancestry. In any case, a new idea, a mathematics of 
reincarnation ! F. E. Sparshott’s Enquiry into Goodness (Toronto & O.U.P., 
455.) is a scholarly, closely reasoned defence of the definition: “‘'To say 
that X is good is to say that it is such as to satisfy the wants of the person 

of persons concerned.” That may be a defensible use of language, but why 
on earth are 318 pages necessary for achieving results which are not claimed 
to be new ? The possibility of basing ethics on a theory of man is discussed 
in a symposium “ Studies in Ethical Theory ” published by the University 
of Colorado Studies. The “ Studies in Ethics” of the Tulane Studies in 
Philosophy, Vol. V1, cover a wider range from Plato to Fromm and the 

neo-Intuitionists. The right of the Negroes to full citizenship is defended 

by Paul Robeson in Here I Stand (Dennis Dobson, tos. 6d.), and he himself 
is made the subject of a sympathetic and interesting biography in Marie 

Seton’s Paul Robeson (Dennis Dobson, 215.). 

Confucian China and its Modern Fate is discussed as a problem of intellectual 
continuity by J. R. Levenson (Routledge, 285.). Will communism absorb 
China or China communism ? Nobody can tell. We hope that the latter 
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will be the case, that the communist ideology is merely an instrument of 
social revolution and that the Confucian tradition will survive in a new 
form. Indian Philosophical Studies I is a collection of papers by the late 
Prof. M. Hiriyanna (Kavyalaya Publishers, 125. 6d.). W. Windelband’s 
History of Ancient Philosophy is reprinted as a paperback (Dover Publications, 
$1.85). A Symposium on the Platonic tradition, held at Vandoeuvres- 
Genéve in August 1955, is published as Recherches sur la Tradition Platonicienne 
(Heffer & Sons, 4os.). The papers as well as the discussions are valuable ; 
W. K. C. Guthrie discusses “ Plato’s Views on the Nature of the Soul” 
and R. Walzer “ Platonism in Islamic Philosophy.” Sir David Ross’s 
Dawes Hicks Lecture, The Development of Aristotle’s Thought (O.U.P., 35.), 
is notable as a final statement of his views on the subject in oppo~:tion to those 
of Jaeger. Plotinus’s aesthetics is restated and E. de Keyser’s interpretation 
of it is criticised by F. Bourbon di Petrella in I/ Problema dell’ Arte e della 
Bellezza in Plotino (Le Monnier, Firenze, L. 850). Medieval Thought from 
St. Augustine to Ockham (Penguin, 35. 6d.) is a work of a young historian, 
Gordon Leff, who somewhat underrates the difficulty of such an enterprise. 
Body and Mind in Western Thought (Penguin, 5s.) by Joan Wynn Reeves is a 
history of the problem illustrated by selections from Hippocrates to James. 
Spinoza’s “ Short Treatise on God” is scandalously mishandled in The 
Book of God, edited by D. D. Runes (Philosophical Library, $3.00). Whole 
parts are omitted and the structure is changed without comment. B. Spinoza, 
On the Improvement of the Understanding (Liberal Arts, soc.) is, in contrast, a 
responsible translation by J. Katz, although he also changes paragraph 
divisions. “ The Relations between Natural and Moral Law from Donne 
to Pope ” form the subject of a well-documented and' penetrating study by 
M. Macklem in The Anatomy of the World (Minnesota & O.U.P., 28s.). I. T. 
Ramsey edits, introduces and abridges Locke’s Reasonableness of Christianity 
(Black, 125. 6d.), and adds A Discourse of Miracles and part of A Third 
Letter concerning Toleration for good measure. T. H. Croxall’s first English 
translation and comprehensive assessment of Kierkegaard’s Johannes Climacus, 
ot De Omnibus Dubitandum est (Black. 165.), represents as a work of a devoted 
Kierkegaardian a most valuable addition to the Kierkegaard literature. 
Ivor Leclerc’s Whitehead’s Metaphysics (Allen & Unwin, 215.) may be recom- 
mended as a serious attempt to unravel problems, terminology and thesis 
of Whitehead’s rather obscure last philosophy which is here represented as 
the logical consequence of the author’s philosophy of nature. F. Rossi- 
Landi edits I/ Pensiero Americano Contemporaneo (Edizioni di Comunita, 
Milano, L. 4000 each) ; one volume is devoted to philosophy, epistemology 
and logic, another to the social sciences. 

Philosophy (July) is devoted to G. E. Moore, the Revue Philosophique (Jan.) 
to Philosophy of Science, the Journal of Philosophy, 13, to Religious Know- 
edge, and the Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 43, to Classicism. R. Robinson 
discusses necessary propositions (Mind, July), A. R. White synonymous 
expressions (Philosophical Quarterly, July), P. Alexander “ Theory-Con- 
struction and Testing” (BJPS, May), S. J. Beck Tillich’s Ontology of 
Anxiety (Philos. and Phenomenol. Research, June), J. R. Smythies Images 
(Philosophical Review, July) and W. E. Hocking “ Fact, Field and Destiny ” 
(Review of Metaphysics, June). God-speed to the new Pakistan Philosophical 
Journal. OXFORD. 





Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


Drip you know that there are just seven Hebrew words in the first verse 
of the first chapter of Genesis ; that these contain just 28 (4 x 7) letters ; that 
the numerical value of the nouns “ God,” “ heaven ” and “ earth ” together 
is just 777 (111 x 7); that the name Moses occurs just 847 (121 x 7) times 
in the two Testaments ; that thousands of similar multiples of seven can 
be found in the Bible, forming “ an actual scientific demonstration ” of its 
divine verbal inspiration? If not, read Astounding new discoveries, a pamphlet 
by Karl Sabiers, M.A. (Christian Books for the World, Los Angeles, 
California; n.p.), published in 1948 but only now to hand. It is not 
mentioned however in Eleven years of Bible bibliography, edited by Professor 
H. H. Rowley, of Manchester (The Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, 
Colorado, $7.50), which contains the book-lists of the Society for Old 
Testament Study 1946-56, with brief reviews by experts. In 786 pages some 
2,000 books are described, making a valuable work of reference. Professor 
T. E. Jessop, of Hull, giving the third A. S. Peake memorial lecture, spoke 
On reading the English Bible (Epworth Press, 5s.). As a layman addressing a 
lay audience in honour of a great lay theologian, he pleads for thoughtful 
reverence, but is rather matter-of-fact. The second of these lectures was 
given by the late Professor T. W. Manson, of Manchester, and is printed 
with the first Scott Lidgett lecture in Ministry and priesthood, Christ’s and ours 
(Epworth Press, 6s. 6d.). This is stronger meat, theologically ; in one he 
explores the meaning of Christ for Christians, and in the other he declares 
that it is to ministry rather than to priesthood that believers are called. The 
late Professor Peake himself is remembered in Arthur Samuel Peake 1865-1929: 
essays in commemoration and selections from his writings, edited by John T. 
Wilkinson (Epworth Press, 215.). It will greatly please his friends, and 
help to explain how evangelical Protestantism recovered confidence in 
biblical criticism. 

Apostles of Palestine, by Eric F. F. Bishop (Lutterworth Press ; 305.) is an 
unusual and illuminating book. The author, who has lived.in the Holy Land 
and is an Arabic scholar, comments on the many local allusions in the New 
Testament, drawing attention to modern Moslem and Arab Christian paral- 
lels. Dr. Jakob Jocz, a Hebrew Christian, in A theology of election (S.P.C.K., 
255.), explores the relation between Judaism and Christianity from the 
Jewish angle. Jesus, he says, has been a bridge between them ; many Jews, 
without accepting Christianity, are deeply influenced by him, and through 
him Jewish ideals have penetrated the West. 


Three very contrasted public figures can be seen in the round in collections 
of their pronouncements. The teachings of Pope Pius XII, edited by Michael 
Chinigo (Methuen, 255.), is a semi-official compilation of the present Pope’s 
declarations on most of the questions of the day. They are kindly but 
uncompromising. Remaking the world (Blandford Press, tos. 6d.) is a collection 
of the speeches of Frank Buchman, founder of Moral Re-armament, from 
its beginnings in 1932 to the present year, with its plea for “ God-controlled 
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life” as a new ideology to answer communism and international drift and 
industrial unrest. A new edition of the sermons of C. H. Spurgeon in twenty 
volumes is planned, and opens with Sermons for special occasions (Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, 155.). Their almost conversational technique is amazing, 
and the faith shines through. 

Platonism in recent religious thought, by William D. Geoghegan (O.U.P. for 
Columbia U.P., 325.), is an authoritative study of Dean Inge, Paul Elmer 
More, A. E. Taylor, William Temple, A. N. Whitehead and Santayana. The 
author’s commendable thoroughness and objectivity incline him to dogmatic 
evaluations ; sometimes he sounds like a schoolmaster awarding marks on 
a comparative scale. But his analysis is illuminating. One of the works he 
criticizes, The sceptical approach to religion, by Paul Elmer More, originally 
published in 1934, is now reprinted (O.U.P. for Princeton U.P., 285.). 
According to More, science leads to determinism, and philosophy to a 
bloodless Absolute ; only religion, and in particular Christianity, can give 
us a living Incarnation of the divine. In that interesting series, the Library 
of Liberal Arts, there is reprinted The absurdity of Christianity, and other essays, 
by Archibald Allan Bowman (The Liberal Arts Press, New York, 75 cents). 
Professor Bowman (1883-1936), of Princeton and Glasgow, had considerable 
personal following in his lifetime, but published little and is now almost 
forgotten. His work, edited by Prof. C. W. Hendel, is based on the idea 
of the conflict and interpenetration of the realm of fact and the realm of values, 
with Christian faith as a transcendent perspective, by which men are judged, 
and can judge and act. Five ’isms of today, by Greville Norburn (The Modern 
Churchmen’s Union, 2s. 6d.), is a capable analysis of logical positivism, 
existentialism, historicism, thomism and mysticism, in relation to religious 
belief, ending with an interesting comparison between partial assertions, 
which ate open to scientific checking, and total assertions, which involve 
insight and commitment. Anxiety in Christian experience, by Wayne E. Oates 
(George Allen & Unwin, 155.), is concerned with psychotherapy rather 
than with Kierkegaard—though that great exponent of Axgst is frequently 
mentioned. Against an American background the author discusses the 
various anxieties suffered by modern people, and how the minister as 
counsellor can help them by religious means. The object is not merely 
peace of mind ; it is to move from an egocentric to a spiritual concern. 

An urgent concern of modern man is the theme of three pamphlets. Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer’s three broadcast appeals to humanity are reprinted under 
the title, Peace or atomic war? (Adam and Charles Black, 2s.). He ends: 
“The Summit Conference must not fail: public opinion will not this time 
accept failure to agree on the renunciation of nuclear weapons which is so 
essential to peace.” The Ecumenical Institute of the Comenius Faculty of 
Protestant Theology in Prague publishes The Struggle against thermonuclear 
weapons as a task of the Church, being the English text of speeches and 
resolutions at a conference held at Prague last December. Earnest hope is 
expressed for the calling of a world Christian congress for the condemnation 
of all arms. The peoples’ peace plan, by M. A. Boggin and H. Gresswell 
(printed by Coulton & Co., Nelson, Lancs., n.p.), is the urgent plea of an 
ordinary Lancashire man for the creation of a World Peace Committee and 
a World Peace Force, with a detailed plan of how it is to be organized. But 
the first attempt to rationalise the relations of sovereign states was made in 
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1625, by the great Dutch jurist Hugo Grotius, and his preface, translated 
by Francis W. Kelsey, with an introduction by Edward Dumbauld, is 
published as Prolegomena to the law of war and peace (The Liberal Arts Press, 
New York, 50 cents). Grotius believed that there was a law, inherent in 
reason, acceptable and enforceable, which could regulate the dealings of 
nations with one another. After more than three centuries, how far have 
we gone towards its realisation? 

Amongst books on Christian history the most notable is The Making of 
Walton’ s “ Lives,” by David Novarr (O.U.P., for Cornell U.P., 525.). Isaac 
Walton’s biographies of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert and Sanderson 
have long been famous for their vivid character-drawing, and some of the 
anecdotes of which they are full are among the best-known stories in English 
history. But alas, Dr. Novarr shows conclusively that Walton invented 
most of these episodes, and that his “‘ Lives ” are quite unreliable as historical 
accounts. He was an earnest Anglican in an age of religious conflict, and 
his biographies are propaganda, not history. Another stimulating recon- 
sideration of former estimates is John Wesley among the physicians, by A. 
Wesley Hill (Epworth Press, 10s. 6¢.), written in defence of John Wesley’s 
medical competence against historians like J. H. Plumb, who recently 
described his Primitive Physic as “an absurd compilation of uncritical folk- 
lore.” Dr. Hill, himself a physician, shows that Wesley was in most medical 
matters abreast of his time, and in some things in advance of it. William 
Thomson, Archbishop of York: his life and times, 1819-1890, by H. Kirk-Smith 
(S.P.C.K., for the Church Historical Society, 355.), is a very able study of 
a tather pedestrian person. Archbishop Thomson was a goodhearted, 
pushing liberal evangelical, who loved to preach to working men ; he filled 
a place in his time, but left almost no mark on history. Christian Science 
today: power, policy, practice, by Charles S. Braden (Southern Methodist U.P. 
Dallas, Texas, $5.95), is an observer’s account of the developments in 
Christian Science since the death of Mrs. Eddy in 1910. He claims that it 
has become a conservative autocracy under the Board of Directors in Boston, 
who strictly discipline their own members and exercise powerful influence 
to prevent legislation or publications unfavourable to Christian Science. 

Two theological texts which will be useful to students are Calvin: Com- 
mentaries, translated by Joseph Haroutunian (S.C.M. Press, 355.), and 
Unitarian Christianity and other essays, by William Ellery Channing, edited 
by Irving H. Bartlett (The Liberal Arts Press, New York, 80 cents). Calvin 
filled forty-five volumes of Biblical commentaries, covering nearly the whole 
of the Bible. This volume, Number XXIII in the Library of Christian 
Classics, gives the student a small sample of how he did it. Calvin does 
not seem to be quite so doctrinaire as some of his modern followers. His 
method was to go verse by verse through a biblical book, making historical, 
linguistic and devotional comments; much of it was simple moralising. 
Channing’s exposition of Unitarianism would not suit many modern 
Unitarians, especially in its defence of miracles. In an essay on “ Likeness 
to God” he wrestles with the problem of nature and grace: is goodness 
natural to men, or must it be infused into them supernaturally? Channing 
argues that “ men can be wrought upon by generous influences ”—too easy 
a doctrine, it might be objected today. Professor Bartlett, in a helpful 

introduction, says that “ Channing probably did as much as any other 
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American of his generation to unite the forces of religion and humani- 
tarianism.” 

Two Anglican essays, by Lord Altrincham (Martin Secker & Warburg, 
105. 6d.), has aroused some comment in the popular press. In the first, the 
author pleads for more up-to-date services, more democratic organization, 
more hearty common-sense in the Church of England; his impulses are 
generous, though his theology does not seem to go very deep. The second 
is a prize essay, written in 1948 at Oxford, on “ F. D. Maurice and Christian 
Socialism ”; it is full of a young man’s enthusiasm for social service. 

Herrlee Glessner Creel’s The birth of China, a standard work published over 
twenty years ago, has been reprinted (Peter Owen, 455.); it is an attractive 
account of ancient Chinese civilization of the Bronze Age. Symbolism of the 
cross, by René Guénon, translated by Angus Macnab (Luzac & Co., 215.), 
is a rather esoteric account of the cross as a symbol in eastern religions. 
Some readers will no doubt consider it very wise ; others will find almost 
no meaning in it. Certainly it has nothing to do with Christianity, and no 
such claim is made, except on the dust-jacket. The evil eye, by Edward S. 
Gifford, Jr.; M.D. (Macmillan, 345. 6d.), is much more entertaining ; it is an 
anecdotal account of superstitions associated with the eye, collected by an 
American ophthalmologist. The incredible Sai Baba, by Arthur Osborne 
(Rider & Co., 125. 6d.), is an admiring account of an Indian saint, who 
died in 1918 after having been worshipped for years as a god. According 
to the author, he performed many astonishing and humorous miracles. 
Will the West ever understand the East? And is such a book helpful for 
this, or otherwise? Initiations and initiates in Tibet, by Alexandra David-Neel 
(Rider & Co., 185.), is more solemn, but equally astonishing ; it was first 
published in 1931. Islam, the straight path, edited by Kenneth W. Morgan 
(Ronald Press, New York, $6.00), is a collection of eleven essays by Moslems 
expounding their faith, historically, geographically and theologically. The 
same editor has compiled similar books about Hinduism and Buddhism, 
under the auspices of the National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 
It admirably fulfils its purpose. 

I have kept the most interesting and provocative book until the last. 
Everything that Professor C. A. Coulson, of Oxford, writes about religion 
is worth reading, for he is an eminent mathematician who is also a leading 
Methodist layman. In Science and the idea of God (C.U.P., 45. 6d.), the 
eleventh Eddington Memorial lecture (which commemorates a great Quaker 
astronomer), he takes up again a topic which he wrestled with in former 
books. He again protests against those theologians who believe in “ the 
God of the gaps,” claiming evidence for the existence of God in the inter- 
stices of our knowledge. He seems however to have shifted his ground a _ 
little. In former writings he made much of the idea that several differing 
maps can be made of the same countryside, according to the needs of the 
map-maker ; religion and science then are two different ways of looking 
at the same universe. In his latest book he accepts the complete autonomy 
of science (though noting that the apparent orderliness of the universe is 
at least partly due to the ordering of our minds) ; but finds religion in the 
scientist’s self-dedication, sense of beauty and moral concern. God is the 
meaning of the universe, discovered in the end but implied from the 
beginning. OXFORD. 





REVIEWS 


The Wes ‘ern Response to Zoroaster, by J. Duchesne-Guillemin. London: 
O.U.P., 1958. Pp. 112. 255. 


Reviewed by R. C. Zaehner (A// Souls’ College, Oxford) 


In this book Professor Duchesne-Guillemin passes in review the whole 
history of Zoroastrian studies in the West from the sixteenth century to the 
present day. His own personal interpretation of the data follows closely 
that of Dumézil who tends to explain all the phenomena of Indo-European 
religion as reflections in the divine hierarchy of a tripartite division of society 
on earth. Even if this view is correct, however, it does not explain the com- 
pletely new set of moral values that the Zoroastrian reform introduced. 

For the most part Professor Duchesne-Guillemin is content to record the 
views of previous scholars, noting in each case where he agrees with them. 
Yet the old and unsolved problems obstinately remain with us, and one is 
left with the uncomfortable impression that everything that can asefully be 
said about Zoroastrianism has already been said. There is just not enough 
evidence to build up a coherent picture, and continuing and violent dis- 
agreement among Zoroastrian scholars on almost all the central problems 
affecting this religion merely emphasizes this. Professor Duchesne-Guillemin 
dismisses Herzfeld’s Zoroaster and his World as “ little more than an historical 
novel.” This seems a fair enough judgement, but scarcely less true of much 
recent writing on Zoroastrianism where fantasy has often been allowed to 
make up for the absence of solid fact. So too Professor Duchesne-Guillemin, 
dazzled by Dumézil’s theories, is less than objective when discussing the 
master’s views. The book is, however, an admirable compendium of all 
that the West has thought about Zoroaster. 


Religions. By D. W. Gundry. London: Macmillan, 1958. Pp. ix. + 
189. 16s. 


Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (University of Manchester) 


Wirnour doubt one of the greatest and most urgent tasks now facing 
Christian theologians is that of relating the claims of Christianity to the fact 
of the existence of other religions. Theoretically this task should have been 
performed in the first centuries of Christianity, because among the religions 
of mankind Christianity was a comparatively new.comer. Up to a point the 
task was indeed undertaken, but in a peculiarly limited way. The infant 
Church was at first concerned with its relationships with its parent-faith of 
Judaism and with the religions of the Graeco-Roman world in which, owing 
to the circumstances of its geographical origins, its early career was set. 
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In those early centuries Christianity developed into a soteriology of universal, 
but exclusive, validity. This meant that Christians were taught to regard 
their faith as the only divinely-ordained means of salvation. Consequently 
all other religions were seen as either the inventions of the devil or the 
products of human blindness and sin. It was, then, in the supreme confidence 
of the exclusive validity of their own faith that European Christians began 
to make effective contact with the great religions of the East when in the 
sixteenth century maritime exploration opened up the world to Western 
commercial enterprise and ultimately political domination. It is understand- 
able, therefore, that European missionary activity developed on the general 
assumption that the saving truth of the Gospel had to be brought to the 
benighted heathen, who in ignorance “ bowed down to wood and stone.” 

This assumed superiority of Christianity vis-a-vis the other religions of 
mankind was, however, gradually undermined by the growth of secular 
interest in these religions, both in the so-called “ dead religions ” of the 
past and in those which were living in the present world. This process has 
been greatly strengthened since the last war by the eclipse of Western 
political supremacy in the East and the upsurge of nationalist feeling among 
many Eastern peoples. These changes have brought about a veritable 
renaissance for several of the great oriental religions, in particular Buddhism. 
This new situation has also had its repercussions in the West, with the 
result that there is now current a considerable body of popular interest in 
non-Christian religions and a consequent questioning of the exclusive claims 
of Christianity—a situation of which so many Christian leaders seem either 
unaware or oblivious. 

Mr. Gundry’s book is notable as evidence of his awareness of this situation 
and of his desire to place in the hands of thinking Christians a short and 
simple account of the chief religions, past and present, of mankind. However, 
Mr. Gundry makes his survey in terms of his basic assumption that Christi- 
anity is the unique God-given means of salvation. He does indeed profess 
his desire to find and set forth what might be good in other religions, and 
he is sincere in his intention, but his original premiss operates throughout 
to condition his judgements. This is seen, for example, in the fact that he 
takes monotheism as his criterion in evaluating the various religions which 
he discusses. But this assumption causes him to miss completely the signific- 
ance of the use of the expression “ the great god” in ancient Egyptian 
wisdom literature, which he barely mentions—one wonders also how he 
would have applied his criterion to the faith of Marcus Aurelius, who in 
the same sentence can use the word “ god” synonymously in its singular 
and plural forms. To the use of this criterion also is probably due the queer 
disparagement ‘of the Buddha as being “ not the revealer of God ” (p. 11). 
It seems similarly to have caused him to fail to appreciate the religious 
significance of Vishnu’s revelation of himself to Arjuna in the Bhagavadgita. 
To say in comment thereon that “ Pantheism must logically deny that there 
is any real conflict between good and evil” suggests a lack of insight into 
that experience of reality which has led men in different times and places 
to belief in dualism ; it is a pity also that Mr. Gundry has not considered 
in this context some of the recent work on the Iranian god Zurvan. 

It is perhaps due to the influence of the classic scheme of Christian 
theology that writers on the history of religions so often start the study of 
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their particular subject in terms of its conception of God. Mr. Gundry is 
no exception here, and his line of approach causes him to miss some of the 
most significant features of the faiths which he discusses. For example, he 
says nothing of the ritual assimilation of the dead to the dying-rising saviour- 
god Osiris, which was fundamental in ancient Egyptian soteriology and is 
of great phenomenological importance for the understanding of Pauline 
soteriology. Similarly he misses the essential significance of the Epic of 
Gilgamesh in evaluating the Weltanschauung of the peoples of ancient 
Mesopotamia. It is probably due also to his preoccupation with the concept 
of God and his neglect of the evaluation of Man that Mr. Gundry omits 
all discussion of the now considerable evidence which we have of Palaeolithic 
religion, which is of basic importance in that it affords us our earliest insight 
into the religious fears and aspirations of the human race. 

That so much has been said here in adverse criticism of Mr. Gundry’s 
book testifies to the current importance of its theme. Mr. Gundry is indeed 
to be congratulated on his appreciation of the present need of a clearly- 
written introduction to this difficult but absorbing subject. And since the 
author has frankly stated his primary assumptions, the book can be read 
with profit, especially as it may stimulate many to read the more specialized 
works listed in the bibliography. A number of small errors of fact have 
been noted which should be corrected in a second edition. 


Patterns in Comparative Religion. By Mircea Eliade. Translated by 
Rosemary Sheed. Sheed and Ward, London, 1958. Pp. xv + 484. 255. 


Man and Time (Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks), ed. J. Campbell. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1958. Pp. xx + 414. 35,5. 


Reviewed by S. G. F. Brandon (University of Manchester) 


M1rCEA E.iADE is a Rumanian scholar who has justly built for himself 
a considerable reputation as an authority in the comparative study of 
religion ; he now holds the chair of the History of Religions in the University 
of Chicago. The book under review here represents one of his major works ; 
it first appeared in Paris in 1949 under the title of Traité d’ Histoire des Religions. 
The present translation reads well, and, where comparison has been made 
with the French text, the rendering has been found faithful, but for one 
exception noted below. A subject index has also been added, which, 
although not sufficiently detailed for such a work as this, helps to meet a 
serious deficiency in the original version. The author has brought the 
bibliographies up to date, although certain important works, very pertinent 
to his theme, have escaped him, e.g. R. C. Zaehner’s Zurvan: a Zoroastrian 
Dilemma (1955) and J. Maringer’s Vorgeschichtliche Religion (1956). 

The present book is a difficult one to review in a short space, because of 
the importance and complexity of the theme and the great erudition of 
which the author gives evidence in his treatment of it. Of the magnitude 
and importance of the task attempted here the author’s own statement may 
be quoted: “ Even if one were satisfied with studying only one religion, 
a lifetime would scarcely be long enough to complete the research, while, 
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if one proposed to compare religions, several lifetimes would not suffice 
to attain the end in view. Yet it is just such a comparative study that we 
want, for only thus can we discover both the changing morphology of the 
sacred, and its historical development.” To give some idea of what such 
a comparative study involves, as Professor Eliade conceives it, the chapter 
headings of his book are eloquent: “‘ The Structure and Morphology of 
the Sacred ”; “ The Sky and Sky Gods ”; “ The Sun and Sun-Worship ”; 
“The Moon and its Mystique”; “The Waters and Water Symbolism ”; 
“Sacred Stones: Epiphanies, Signs and Forms”; “ The Earth, Woman 
and Fertility”; “‘ Vegetation: Rites and Symbols of Regeneration ”; 
“ Agriculture and Fertility Cults”; “Sacred Places: Temple, Palace, 
‘Centre of the World’ ”; “ Sacred Time and the Myth of Eternal Renewal ”; 
“ The Morphology and Function of Myths ”; “ The Structure of Symbols.” 

In other words, Professor Eliade undertakes to survey in a comparative 
study almost the whole of the complex structure of religious faith and 
practice in all the variety of its past and present forms. Although in the 
above quoted statement he implies that he will also consider these forms 
in their historical development, he rarely does this and his work is much 
more an essay in the phenomenology of religion, which is a favourite topic 
of research and debate for Continental scholars. This preoccupation with 
the phenomenological aspect at the expense of the historical seems to have 
led to a greater appreciation of similarities and a corresponding discounting 
ot ignoring of differences of form, and this in ‘turn has resulted in an in- 
creasing tendency to seek a solution in terms of psychological theory. 
There is, of course, a real problem involved here, for the student of com- 
parative religion soon becomes impressed by the remarkable similarities of 
belief and practice which exist between the various religions and cults which 
he studies. The temptation to seek a common cause for such phenomena 
has produced some ingenious theories over the years, and the Diffusionist 
controversy is by no means adequately settled yet. Professor Eliade, 
however, seems to find the cause deep down in the human psyche, and, 
although he makes only four references to the works of C. G. Jung, the 
concept of the archetype is constantly invoked as definitive in explanation. 

This is an important book, and, since it is now made available to the 
great English-speaking public, it will undoubtedly come to exercise a con- 
siderable influence on opinion about the origins and nature of religious 
thought and practice. It may, therefore, be best, in the remaining space 
which can be allotted to this book here, to note a few points among many 
such where Professor Eliade’s interpretation may be seriously questioned. 

In his valuable accounts of the significance of the conception of the sky 
as a god and the earth as a goddess Professor Eliade is faced by the fact 
that in ancient Egypt the sky was regarded as a goddess (Nut) and the earth 
as a god (Geb). He endeavours to avoid the objection which this fact 
constitutes to his theory by asserting, without detailed explanation, that 
“it is merely a chance of grammar that the Egyptians had a goddess, Nut, 
to represent the sky.” This will not do. It is true that the Egyptian word 
for sky is feminine, but there is no indication that Nut was a later conception 
which ousted that of some primaeval sky-god. Moreover, the part which 
Nut played in Egyptian mythological thought was based essentially upon 
the fact that the Egyptians conceived of the sky as feminine. Next, on 
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pp. 287-8, where the meaning of the Tree of Life in the Genesis Creation 
Story is discussed, we have an example of how misleading a purely pheno- 
menological approach can be when essential literary problems connected 
with a basic text are ignored. Then it should be noted that, in making no 
reference to the Adapa myth, the important fact that there was some variety 
of thought in ancient Mesopotamia about man’s loss of immortality is not 
recognised. Our last cautionary note concerns the statement on p. 342 that 
agricultural rites, involving human sacrifice, were diffused over the whole 
world from Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia. No indication is given here 
that powerful arguments have been brought against this view. 

A number of small discrepancies have been noticed: p. 89, Enlil was the 
second, not the third, of the Mesopotamian triad of cosmic deities ; p. 140, 
n. 1, no reference is given to the edition of Pyramid Texts used; p. 230, 
masseba was not an ‘ idol or graven thing ’, nor maskit a pillar, but vice versa 
(the French original is correct here; p. 202: “ Vous ne vous éléverez ni 
images taillées, ni pierre sacrée (wasseba) et vous ne placerez dans votre 
pays aucune pierre figurée (maskit)...”); p. 403, for ‘ Orhmazd ’ (twice) 
read ‘ Ohrmazd ’. 

Since 1933 groups of scholars, mostly Continental, have been invited 
each year to a conference at Ascona, Switzerland, where they give papers on 
selected aspects of Eastern and Western thought. These papers are sub- 
sequently published annually as Eranos-Jahrbiicher ; recently it has become the 
custom to publish selections of these papers in English translation, the 
present volume being the third of the series. The decision to produce 
these English editions is welcome, for many of the contributions are 
important, although there is a tendency, perhaps inevitable, in view of their 
origin, to come to terms with the theories of C. G. Jung. 

The volume under review merits far greater space than can be given to it 
here. Among its contributors, who are all eminent in their own particular 
fields, may be mentioned H. C. Puech, G. Quispel, M. Eliade, L. Massignon, 
G. van der Leeuw and H. Wilhelm. Its theme Man and Time is pursued 
through art, science and philosophy and through Christian, Gnostic, Islamic, 
Iranian, Indian and Chinese thought. To the present reviewer the most 
significant essay is that of H. C. Puech on ‘ Gnosis and Time.’ According 
to Professor Puech, because of their desire for immediate salvation, the 
Gnostics rejected both the Hellenic cyclic view of time and the Christian 
unilinear conception. The paper by G. Quispel on ‘ Time and History in 
Patristic Christianity ’ is a useful contribution, but it fails to take account 
of Martin Werner’s contention that the heretics were more faithful to 
Pauline eschatology than were the exponents of orthodoxy. Massignon’s 
treatment of ‘ Time in Islamic Thought’ is a rather technical discussion ; 
the present reviewer wishes that he had been concerned also to discuss the 
concept of time in early Arabian poetry and the important point raised by 
Tor Andrae concerning Mohammed’s view of the state of the dead from the 
moment of death to the Day of Judgment. H. Corbin’s essay on ‘ Cyclical 
Time in Mazdaism ’ suffers from the fact that it was composed before the 
appearance of R. C. Zaehner’s great work of Zervanism mentioned above, 
although he avows that he is not concerned with the question of the historical 
existence of a “ Zervanite Church” but with ‘the pure philosophical 
schematization of certain concepts and their phenomenological connection 
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with the mode of existence that they indicate.” In dealing with ‘ Time and 
Eternity in Indian Thought ’ M. Eliade concludes that herein “‘ Deliverance 
from this world and attainment of salvation are tantamount to a deliverance 
from cosmic Time”. We may perhaps best end this inadequate survey of 
a very valuable symposium by quoting a passage from what is surely the 
most thought-provoking essay of the collection, namely, by H. Plessner, 
‘On the relation of Time to Death’: “ Yet for our time, when we no longer, 
as in antiquity, believe in a cosmos, the virtus moriendi, the study of how to 
die, has taken on a new meaning. It signifies the making of one’s peace 
with the meaninglessness of life, learning not to despair at the absence 
of naturally or historically given directives, relying with radical freedom 
on the nullity of this same freedom, and striking roots in the moment.” 


(p. 244). 


A Challenge to Christianity. By J. B. Coates. London: C. A. Watts, 
1958. Pp. 206. 15/5. 


Reviewed by H. J. Blackham (Twickenham) 


Mr. CoArEs issues -his challenge not only to Christians but also to 
humanists, although he writes as a humanist. He wants to waken not only 
dogmatic slumberers but also the lethargic and the complacent ; especially, 
he wants to rouse and rally the intelligentsia. What he has to say is well 
said and worth saying ; for it really is a challenge to all of us, and Mr. Coates 
is competent to make it. He is a ‘ progressive’ formed in the school of 
Shaw and Wells and Russell and the Fabians. He has been profoundly 
influenced by the Continental existentialists and personalists—to the extent 
of founding a personalist movement in this country. He has mastered the 
technique of the logical analysts. He is versed in the sociology of Mannheim 
and Mumford and Fromm. This exemplifies, but far from exhausts, the 
sources of his own alert, sensitive, synthetic thinking. And he is practised 
in presenting clearly and accurately the views of others as well as his own. 

Very briefly, he is saying that we live in a crisis of the first magnitude, that 
customary morality and religious teaching tend to prevent the radical 
adjustments which the situation requires of us, and, conversely, that certain 
changes in belief and attitude would make these adjustments seem only 
right and necessary. At the moment, we enjoy perhaps a short breathing 
space which gives the chance for a roused and resolute é/ite to lay the moral 
foundations of a world order by securing general acceptance of the moral 
imperatives involved. The difficulty of the problem lies in “ the defeatism 
and paralysis of will and faith among the literary, artistic, and scientific 
intelligentsia of the West.” The necessary policies are utopian in the present 
climate of opinion, but the climate of opinion can and must be changed. 
His book gives a detailed account of the moral and social adjustments which 
he thinks are urgently required, in international relations, in the school, in 
the university, in broadcasting, in literature and the arts, in sex relations. 
There is a chapter in which he resumes the Christian attack upon humanism 
and gives the humanist reply, and goes on to examine recent Protestant 
theology, to conclude that the “ tendency for a traditional Christian domin- 
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ance to be replaced by a plurality of influences is almost certainly irre- 
versible,” and to “‘ emphasize the great value and importance of co-operation 
between humanist and pioneer Christian elements in our time.” 

Mr. Coates’s position has to be looked at on two fronts, (1) the specific 
reforms he thinks are urgently required, (2) the method by which he thinks 
they can be achieved. If one disagreed about the specific reforms he 
advocates, Mr. Coates would not be upset, for his underlying argument is 
that basic morality is a matter of agreeing on rules for the regular conduct 
of the common life, and he thinks that any disagreement with his programme 
could readily be resolved once this view of morality is accepted. However, 
it is not likely to be at all easy to agree on the rules (e.g., a national wages 
policy), and even when rules of conspicuous advantage to all can be framed, 
this may not do much to remove the stubborn problem: Rousseau, 200 
yeats ago, set forth the unanswerable argument for collective security 
without being deceived into thinking the nations would therefore adopt 
such a system. People like Wells who thought that the blueprint or the 
agreement of reasonable people is the solution are heading for unnecessary 
despair. Rules are changed to meet new needs and new claims, and rules 
are instituted where there are none; but this happens in the arena, as an 
outcome of conflicts and pressures and shifts of power; it does not come 
by the decisions and declarations of a clear-sighted ¢/ite who take an overall 
view in the light of general principles. This kind of synthesis is easy enough, 
and may have something to contribute, but it is the concrete synthesis 
achieved in the practical compromises of those in the struggle, say, in the 
Education Act of 1944, which makes history, and initiates a project which 
may be revised in the light of the experience it creates. 

There is in Mr. Coates a vein of romanticism which crops out in what 
he says about sex relations (and in his glad reference to News from Nowhere). 
It is not that the world happens not yet to be what he wants it to be ; rather, 
it is that it will and can never be like that. This is a matter of faith, and there 
are no doubt many humanists who do share Mr. Coates’s faith. Those who 
do not are not necessarily in despair about the human condition. 

All the same, Mr. Coates has issued a challenge. He deals persuasively 
and seriously with problems about which he is deeply concerned, and if 
there are those who cannot accept his answer, what he says requires them 
to think out their own. 


The Vatican Revolution. By Geddes MacGregor. London: Macmillan, 
1958. Pp. xiii + 210. 21s. 


Reviewed by Warren Sandell (Harrow) 


A TERSE, lucid style, with concise arrangement, has enabled Dr. MacGregor 
to produce a most readable and scholarly study of the Vatican Council and 
the Roman Church, packed with information, in a fairly small compass. 
The slightly sensational title is justified by the contemporary dictum of 
Mgr. Maret, Dean of the Paris Faculty of Theology, that the Council marked 
“A radical and essential revolution in the constitution of the Church.” 
Not the least valuable parts of the book are (a) Appendix I, which sets out 
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in the Latin, with Manning’s translation opposite, the complete Dogmatic 
Constitution on the Church, of which the section on the Pope’s Infallibility is 
about one-sixteenth. This proclaims in majestic language what, if they be 
true, are the stupendous and awe-inspiring claims of the Roman Church, or, 
if they be not true, the audacious and monstrous pretensions of the Popes to 
lord it over God’s heritage. Then (b) the annotated Bibliography of 142 
books and 22 pamphlets (50 English, 44 French, 36 German, 13 Italian, 
4 Spanish, and 17 Latin, including the great collections of Acfa), constituting 
the original sources. 

Of the eight main chapters, the first three give a vivid picture of what 
happened in the Council, and of the feverish activities of Infallibilists and 
their opponents outside it. Ample space is devoted to the great prelates 
like Strossmayer, Dupanloup, Hefele, the great authority on Church Councils, 
the redoubtable Abp. Kenrick of St. Louis, and above all, Dr. Déllinger who, 
though not in Rome, had fortified with his vast erudition the opponents of 
Infallibility. The subsequent treatment of Déllinger and Hefele is instructive 
and deplorable. While eschewing the more lurid stories, the author gives 
an enlightening account of the not very edifying manoeuvres of the Infallibil- 
ists, particularly of the fraudulent trick by which they secured that all 
24 members of the most important committee, the Deputation on Faith, 
were of their party. It is, however, all very well to criticize Manning for 
so priming Odo Russell, the British Agent, that the Cabinet overruled 
Gladstone, and refused to intervene, but events soon proved that Manning 
was tight, and that Gladstone and Acton were scaremongers. The author 
supports Strossmayer’s attack on a conciliar statement that Rationalism was 
a fruit of Protestantism. While its immediate origin was in non-Protestant 
France, its emergence and growth were enormously facilitated by the wide- 
spread subversion of discipline and authority, and the disintegration of 
religious thought, which were direct results of the Protestant Reformation 
and its principle of private judgment. 

The chapter on “ The Inopportunist Legend ” shows convincingly that 
the later pretence that the “ Inopportunists ” were merely that, and were 
not hostile to Infallibility itself, is contrary to the evidence. The author’s 
estimate of the sincerity of those who subsequently submitted seems valid 
enough, but the suggestion that the Infallibilists were weak in their conviction 
of the Church’s infallibitity lacks substantiation and seems prima facie im- 
probable. 

The grounds for doubting the constitutional legality of the Council 
are important and clearly stated, though the subsequent acceptance by the 
whole Roman Church renders the argument now somewhat academic. 
Strossmayer held that the Council lacked freedom, truth and moral unanimity, 
its decisions being by majorities, and Abp. Darboy of Paris attacked its 
membership. He said that of the 700-766 prelates present, 195 had no right 
to be there, not being Diocesans, or even bishops. Of these there were 
23 cardinals, over 50 heads of religious orders, about 50 bishops maintained 
by the Pope, over 50 bishops i partibus, and vicars-apostolic wholly depend- 
ent on the Holy See. The Italians were wildly disproportionate both in 
numbers and quality, being 315 to 226 in all the rest of Europe. As to 
freedom, the Pope against all precedent kept for himself the sole right to 
initiate legislation; he broadcast his infallibilist opinions and rebukes. so 
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widely and forcibly as to constitute intimidation; the prelates were forbidden 
to print anything about the Council, though this was applied strictly only 
to the minority, and their letters were opened and censored by the Post 
Office. Strossmayer was shouted down when speaking in the Council. 
As to the unanimity, on July 13 the voting on the whole Constitution 
including the Infallibility definition was 451 For; 88 Against; 62 For, but 
with modification, while over 40 abstained. On July 16, without any 
consultation, there was added to the Infallibility definition the phrase which 
made Papal definitions irreformable “of themselves and not from the 
consent of the Church”. The final Session was on July 18, and the voting 
was: 535 For; 2 Against. But 106 prelates had left Rome deliberately to 
avoid voting “‘ non placet.” 

In discussing the Assumption Definition (i950) the author might have 
pointed more strongly to the virtual abandonment of the apostolic “‘ Deposit 
of Faith ” which it marks, and he does not note the Pope’s failure to decide 
whether the B.V.M. died or not, which is the only thing about the 
Assumption which any longer remained in doubt among Roman Catholics. 


Humanistic Psychology. By J. Cohen. London: Geo. Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1958. Pp. 206. 18s. net. 


Reviewed by Harold Loukes 
(Oxford University Department of Education) 


A SENSE of humour is a dangerous possession for any scholar, for when 
he has once begun to laugh at the minutiae of the specialist he is lost. Pro- 
fessor Cohen comes near to losing himself in a delightful, maddening, romp 
of a book in which he tries to jerk the science of psychology back on the 
introspective and common-sense track in which it used to walk. He is 
afraid, and surely rightly so, of a slide-rule psychology which might be used 
as a set of prescriptions for living, with the result that fe would be imposs- 
ible: to use a formula may be quicker, and even more reliable, than working 
a sum, but it is not much fun; and to look up the rules is not as exciting as 
to think without them. 

Now while this would come, acceptably enough, from a parson or a 
schoolmaster who does not like psychologists, when it comes from a 
Professor of Psychology it raises expectations: we begin to hope for some- 
thing other than the slide-rule. And this is, indeed, precisely what many 
are asking of psychology today: a means of describing “ raw ” experience 
in such a way that we can cope with it. Professor Cohen sees the problem 
as that of producing a “ model” by analogy. In the past efforts have been 
made to borrow a model from some other science, such as mathematics, 
or biology. But none of these will serve long enough to set up research; and 
the “ model” will have to be one drawn from human experience itself, 
direct and first-hand. From this point onwards, the argument stands still, 
though the basic theme is iterated and illustrated, and there come crowding 
in facets of experience and shafts of comment which would be excluded by 
the systems which Professor Cohen condemns. This is his justification for 
describing his book as “‘ an elementary psychology for advanced students ” 
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or “ an advanced text for beginners,” for his concentration on the raw and 
unclassifiable sounds a note of challenge to the “‘ advanced ” and hope to 
the beginner. 

But both challenge and hope begin to lose their edge as the argument 
proceeds, with mythology, etymology, philosophy, and a modicum of pure 
fancy haled into service as substitutes for statistics. Throughout there is a 
heartening note of common sense, a puckish humour, and a delightfully 
fresh and fluent style; so no reader will be inclined to part company with 
this engaging writer. But at the end of it all what next? For the model is 
still to seek; and a cautionary tale against mechanistic psychology is not 
enough to live by. 


A Source Book in Indian Philosophy. Edited by Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
and Charles A. Moore. London: O.U.P. for Princeton University 


Press, 1957. Pp. xxix + 684. qos. 
Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


As the title suggests, an attempt is here made to show the fulness of Indian 
philosophy in all its special characteristics and width of aspects. Significantly 
the book contains besides the usual extracts from Indian metaphysics, logic 
and epistemology, psychology and physics of the orthodox Hindu systems, 
excerpts also of the main heterodox systems (systems not officially based on 


the Vedic Revelation). Here passages are given from Buddhist texts 
(Mahayana and Hinayana), from Jainism and—this a novelty—from material- 
istic Carvaka doctrines. Those materialist teachings we know mostly 
through their passionate refutations proffered by their opponents. Here 
again it is a novelty that extracts of the allegoric drama Prabodhba-candrodaya 
(the Rise of the Moon of Intellect) are added in order to elucidate the 
Materialist’s position. Furthermore, for modern practical purposes passages 
of Indian epics and law are generously inserted. The text-book of Polity, 
too, is copiously consulted, I mean the Arthasastra of Kautilya. In short, 
this Source Book of Indian Philosophy is widened to a source book of the 
Indian Way of Life. 

The English translations here used are taken from the acknowledged, 
least controversial, standard works on the subjects in question. Contro- 
versial paraphrases given by the respective authors are wisely omitted— 
so as “ not to confuse the wider public” for whom this source book is 
intended. Another omission dictated by the nature of this book is the 
omission of the usual glossary on Sanskrit terminology. As his reason for 
this the editor states his anxiety not to embarrass the general reader by 
controversial opinions among the scholars. Though from the scholarly 
point of view the reviewer would have liked to see included a literal 
translation of the root-meaning from which the leading Indian terms are 
derived, this inclusion would have made the book again too problematic 
for the common reader, so the editor claims. 

Another characteristic approach of this book is its attitude towards 
Indian Vedanta. Here the claim is put forward that just this main fountain- 
head of Indian thought is still in a stage of development. Its classical 
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expositions are supplemented by its latest exponents: Sri Aurobindo and 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. The introductions to each section are inspired, 
or actually contributed, by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the active spirit behind 
this book and the main instigator of world-interest in Indian philosophy 
to-day. 

As expected in such a compendium, a comprehensive and extensive 
bibliography of the original sources of the English translations used is 
provided. Included here are also the names of the standard works on 
Indian philosophy in general and on the different sections and their subject- 
matter. 


Dramatic Providence in Macbeth. A Study of Shakespeare’s Theme of 
Humanity and Grace. By G. R. Elliott. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. xvi + 234. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Philip Leon (The University of Leicester) 


IF we would give concrete meaning to religious language, we must point 
either to life or to great literature which is life writ larger and clearer. 
Professor Elliott’s study enables us to point to what many believe with him 
is Shakespeare’s, and perhaps the world’s, greatest dramatic masterpiece, 
Macbeth. In this study the distinguished Shakespearean scholar, who has 
been largely instrumental in rediscovering for our age the Christianity of 


the Renaissance in general and of Shakespeare in particular, shows us the 
Christian concept of Grace as both the weaver and the fabric of that play. 
To the average unaided modern spectator or reader Macbeth must appear 
a picture of the operation of evil in which, as in the majority of such pictures, 
whatever there is of goodness and of grace is so secondary and unconvincing 
that he cannot believe the author himself believed in it or thought it 
important ; all the supernatural elements he must regard as no more than 
theatrical machinery serving to exteriorise merely human evil and merely 
moral conflict. Professor Elliott maintains that for Shakespeare the religion 
and morality of people like Duncan, Malcolm, Macduff, the Old Man, 
Rosse, The Doctor, plain and humdrum as it may appear, was valid or 
authentic reality without which there would have been no atmosphere or 
stage at any rate for this play; the latter is essentially supernatural, the 
drama of the conflict in human souls between supernatural good and 
supernatural evil; Macbeth is not the Aristotelian tragic hero whose ruin 
is inevitably wrought by a flaw in his goodness but a man so confident 
of the self-sufficiency of his splendid humanity that he shuts out God’s 
protecting and saving grace and thus, through pride and ambition, lets in 
supernatural evil; for the Elizabethan audience the suspense of the drama 
was sustained to the end because in a world where God’s grace works 
nothing is inevitable and Macbeth could at every step, even at the moment 
of his death, be expected to allow himself to be saved—through repentance 
replacing remorse. Conscious, no doubt, of our modern obtuseness to 
spiritual implications and resonances, Professor Elliott, after briefly stating 
his thesis in the Introduction, proceeds to prove it by examining lovingly 
and therefore inspiringly every scene and almost every line, word, syllable 
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and comma ; most brilliantly, every repetition, echo or parallel. We might 
have expected him to point to the alleged psychological improbabilities 
(i.e. gaps in human motivation) in Macbeth as intended by Shakespeare for 
evidences of the irruption of the supernatural, good or evil. But this he 
does not do, perhaps either because he does not admit the improbabilities 
ot because he does not believe that the supernatural works in that way 
(in the interstices of Nature) or that Shakespeare thought it did. 

It would be rash indeed to try ‘to dispute Professor Elliott’s central 
contention. We might, for example, feel inclined to argue that Shakespeare, 
the man, did, indeed, hold, from his times, the Christian beliefs here attributed 
to him but these, to judge from internal evidence, did not, like the heinous- 
ness of regicide, for instance, hold the dramatist (his imagination) sufficiently 
to have been enabled, or even intended, to play the important part in 
Macbeth Professor Elliott credits them with ; after all, it takes his scholarship 
to make us see them there and, when seen, respond to them. But to urge 
this objection with any degree of confidence we should have not merely 
to trust perhaps overweeningly our own literary discernment but also to 
be more certain of our own “ discernment of spirits” than anyone can 
legitimately be in a world as despiritualized and de-Christianised as ours, 
no more responsive, spontaneously, to the resonances of the language of 
Christianity than it is to those of the religious idiom of the Greek plays. 
Nevertheless, accepting his thesis provisionally, I must cross swords with 
him on one point, a literary-spiritual one. Curiously neglecting his own 
tule that we must get back to the ideas and sentiments of Shakespeare and 
the Elizabethans, he clings to a Victorian, or modern-American, sentimental 
conception of womanhood and gives us an elaborately and incredibly 
gentled portrait of Lady Macbeth. She is for him a wholly and selflessly 
loving wife who, with no ambition for herself, has taken up that of her 
husband simply “ because he has infected her deeply with the false notion 
that he can be entirely happy only if he attains the throne, even if he has to 
murder his way to it” (p. 30). Not only is her husband at the opposite 
pole from entertaining such a notion about his happiness, but she, knowing, 
obviously, his “ infirmity,” i.e. his sensitive conscience, would have had to 
be a very stupid woman indeed to accept from him or from anybody the 
idea of Joy-through-Murder as a possibility for him. Besides, Professor 
Elliott knows, and he must believe that Shakespeare also knew, that no 
human being can love another wholly and selflessly except through loving 
God in this way. Lady Macbeth is an exceptionally monolithic character, 
“whole as the marble,” made-so by ambition, which is as much more 
integral and integrating in her than in Macbeth as sex is more integral and 
integrating in a woman than in a man. She has prayed to the evil spirits 
to “ unsex ” her and they have replaced sex in her by ambition: the latter 
has, in Plato’s words, usurped the citadel of her soul, indiscerptibly uniting 
with, and irremediably qualifying (but not abolishing), every other passion, 
not least her wifely love, so that it is as idle to ask whether her ambition 
was for her husband or for herself as it would be to speculate whether 
Hitler’s was for Germany or for Hitler. Rather than accept for her the 
secondary role of a mere victim, one is tempted to retort that Macbeth is 
Lady Macbeth. Certainly if there is any one over-all moral to be drawn from 
Macbeth it is that pointed by the part she plays. It is the lesson taught by 
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the traditional Christianity which Professor Elliott teaches us was Shake- 
speare’s: the integration effected by anything else than the love for God 
(i.e. for Love) only leads to a speedier or more complete disintegration than 
is the fate of more piecemeal characters such as that of Macbeth. We are 
intended, surely, to take it, not that she died, romantically, of heartbreak, 
but that she “by self and violent hands took off her life”, as Malcolm 
declared it was thought and as the Doctor feared she would do because, he 
plainly diagnosed, the balance of her mind was deranged. 

But I have only raised this point in order to illustrate the kind of spiritual 
re-thinking to which this book stimulates us, whether we agree with it 
or not. It is to be hoped that it will be published in England soon and that 
no one interested in the things both of the spirit and of literature will miss 
this richly suggestive essay in re-spiritualising our approach to works of att. 


Function, Purpose and Powers. By Dorothy Emmet. London: 
Macmillan. Pp. vii + 300. 285. 


Myth and Guilt. By Theodor Reik. London: Hutchinson. Pp. 336. 
255. 


Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks (C/ovelly Rectory) 


PROFESSOR EMMET’s excellent book does successfully what certain 
modern studies have long needed—it provides clear concepts which enable 
us to relate those aspects of purpose and creative ability which in individual 
lives and in social organisms together form those living wholes which we 
call civilisation. Miss Emmet is concerned to interpret moral, political and 
religious activities in terms of their functions within a social order, and in 
so doing draws attention to the fact that in society some individuals have 
the power ’ to make contributions which are not to be described adequately 
either in terms of social function or purposive action. In drawing careful 
distinction between the functional, purposive and creative aspects of action, 
Miss Emmet shows how their interrelations affect not only our social 
theories but also our practical ethical interests. We need, therefore, some 
means which will combine our historical and psychological interest in 
individuals with our analyses of social systems. One such means is to be 
found in the ‘ myth,’ for even in a scientific world there are still many 
institutions which fulfil their functions better when a not too conscious 
element of myth is present in their workings. The connection between a 
church porch as the place to display notices from Licensing Authorities and 
the purpose of the Church of England may not be immediately obvious, 
but this is only one of those combinations which promote the maintenance 
of that seeming hotch-potch of activities which we call ‘ society.’ No society, 
however modern, can survive without some conscious teleology of purpose 
and an unconscious teleology of function. 

In her chapters on ‘ Function and Powers in Religious Symbols’ and on 
‘ Charismatic Power,’ Professor Emmet reminds us that we should not 
think of the rituals of society as devices designed by an engineer external 
to society—they exist to provide means for reconciling internal conflicts, 
for emphasizing common loyalties, common sorrows and joys, as well as 
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for providing the means of expressing and relieving feelings of guilt within 
a group. This last aspect of the matter is the subject with which Theodor 
Reik deals in our second book, Myth and Guilt. But Miss Emmet’s argument 
does not depend, as does Dr. Reik’s, upon the pseudo-history of the Primitive 
which occupies so large a place in some psychoanalytical studies of societies. 
Symbols, however directly they may be related to individual psychic needs, 
when they emerge into social consciousness do so in recognizable historical 
forms. The Adam and Eve of the Old Testament are figures who have had 
a post-Exilic education, in fact they are good Hebrews brought up in 
Babylonia. Which is well said. From which it will be seen that Miss Emmet 
has only a qualified use for the ‘ Lemurian past ’ advocated by psychologists 
whose totemistic views of religion are based upon a special use of Darwin 
and primitive anthropology. By comparison with Miss Emmet’s book, 
Dr. Reik’s suffers from the absence of precise definitions of myth and guilt. 
A quick reading of a short chapter by Victor White in a recently published 
book of Christian Essays in Psychiatry would help the reader of Reik’s book 
to see to what an extent the latter has failed to appreciate how much more 
subtle a thing guilt is both as a theological and a psychological concept 
than Reik realises. 

Reik follows Freud in supposing that guilt is the most important element 
in the evolution of culture, but he differs from Freud for whom the ‘ Original 
Sin’ was a sexually motivated murder embodied in the myth of the Horde 
Father. The ‘ Original Sin’ for Reik is to be found in a special reading of 
the Genesis story of the Tree of Life. The first sinner committed the 
enormity of eating his God (the ‘ forbidden ’ fruit), the Tree in the Garden 
being itself the God (hence, Tree Totemism). This theory seems to be a 
psychological inversion of Walter de la Mare’s lines : 

It’s a very odd thing— 

As odd as can be— 

That whatever Miss T eats 
Turns into Miss T. 


But Reik does not explain why such an action, if it ever took place, should 
become the source of universal guilt—a transmitted psychological character- 
istic—nor why man feels a sense of guilt when having eaten his god he himself 
becomes as god. For those who accept the Freudian argument this is a stimu- 
lating book rich with novel hypotheses, but for those who do not it will 
appear as one more ingenious variation upon Totem and Taboo. 


The Growth of Logical Thinking from Childhood to Adolescence. By Barbel 
Inhelder and Jean Piaget. Translated by Anne Parsons and Stanley 
Melgram. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. Pp. xxvi + 


356. 325. 
Reviewed by W. Mays (University of Manchester) 


PraGeT has been a pioneer in opening up new ways of studying child 
thought. He has investigated how logical, mathematical and physical 
concepts develop in the child. In this book Inhelder and Piaget continue 
these investigations. They now study the thought of the adolescent of 
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12-14 years of age, and describe some of the changes in logical thinking 
which take place then. They argue that whereas the thought of the young 
child has a concrete character, i.e. he is limited to relating and classifying 
directly perceived objects, the adolescent, on the other hand, is able to use 
hypothetical reasoning. In other words, he is able to reason about situations 
not immediately present to his senses. 

The authors are concerned to make a systematic empirical study of the way 
in which children and adolescents come to employ experimental reasoning. 
They do this by presenting the child with pieces of apparatus which are 
designed to illustrate some simple mechanical law. The child has to extract 
this general principle by distinguishing the relevant factors in the experi- 
mental situation from the irrelevant ones. He has to learn to vary one 
factor at a time, maintaining the others constant. 

Most of the experiments reported on in this volume are simplified versions 
of classical physical experiments. They deal with such topics as floating 
bodies, the oscillation of a pendulum, the movement of a body along an 
inclined plane, and equilibrium in a balance. By prompting the child to 
discover the rationale of such experiments, the authors believe that they 
will obtain an insight into the way he performs inductions. 

For example, the child is given a pendulum, in this case a suspended string 
with a weight attached to its end, and he has to discover that factor which, 
other things being equal, determines the frequency of oscillation. The 
problem is to isolate the length of string from such factors as the weight 
of the object fastened to it. Only when the child has done this can he explain 
and vary the frequency of oscillation and thus solve the problem. 

In another experiment four similar flasks containing colourless and odoutr- 
less liquids are placed before the child. The contents of several of these 
flasks when mixed together give a yellow or pink colour. The child has to 
find out what combinations of liquids produce these colour changes. He 
has to learn to select certain combinations as being causal for this phenomenon 
and to exclude others. To work out such problems the child needs to use 
hypothetical reasoning which we are told implies a propositional logic. 

This book does not make easy reading. Apart from the subject’s protocols 
which are reported in detail, it contains a substantial number of logical 
formulae which require for their understanding some acquaintance with 
Piaget’s logical ideas. I doubt myself whether these formulae in all cases 
accurately reflect the child’s reasoning processes. I cannot help sus- 
pecting that the authors have somewhat over-formalised the thought 
of the child. They have restricted their investigation to a specialised 
form of problem-solving, namely that involved in the physical experiments 
the child might meet with in school. It seems not unlikely that uneducated 
adults would manifest the same difficulties in dealing with such problems 
as children do. 

What ought also not to be overlooked is that some of the physical laws 
which these experiments exemplify were not disentangled until the seven- 
teenth century, when the attempt was made to study nature by quantitative 
methods. However, man certainly used inductive procedures successfully 
in his day to day thinking before that time. The formal way of thinking 
about physical problems cannot therefore be exclusively identified with 
inductive reasoning. 
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My main criticism of this book then is that the authors seem to regard 
inductive procedures as if they were quasi-deductive in character; as if 
induction merely consisted in selecting relevant factors from a range of 
disjunctively related possibilities. They would seem to neglect the intuitive 
ot heuristic elements involved in inductive reasoning. As against this the 
authors might reply that they are not so much concerned with the intro- 
spective psychology of discovery as with studying how the child acquires 
the logic of experimental enquiry. 

The authors break new ground in their book; they have studied 
for the first time how experimental reasoning is carried out by the 
child. This work, apart from its theoretical importance, will undoubtedly 
prove to be of value to the educationist. It should increase his knowledge 
of the difficulties facing children when they learn physics at school. It may 
also indicate to the teacher the lines on which the subject should best be 


taught. 


Ancient Prophecy and Modern Crisis. The Relevance of Old Testament 
Prophecy Today. The Essex Hall Lecture, 1958. By F. Kenworthy. 
London: The Lindsey Press, 1958. Pp. 29. 2s. 


Reviewed by P. N. Tindall (Liverpoo?) 
In this booklet, Mr. Kenworthy has veritably provided multum in parvo. 


Despite the wide field covered, the author sets out the arguments concisely 
and critically, and succeeds in showing how the essential messages of the 


Hebrew prophets possess a timeless value, vitally relevant to every age. 

After an introduction, in which the lecturer issues a timely warning against 
an uncritical fundamentalism and bibliolatry, he passes to a consideration of 
Hebrew prophecy under six headings: the Essential Genius of Old Testa- 
ment Prophecy; the Conception of God as the Lord of History; the 
Responsibility of Election; Salvation by a Remnant; the Supremacy of 
| Righteousness over Ritual; and Redemptive Suffering. — 

Contrary to the opinions commonly held by scholars of a generation ago, 
it is generally agreed that Hebrew prophecy cannot be regarded as an 
entirely unique phenomenon, but must be considered in the light of similar 
phenomena originating among other peoples of the Near East. Moreover, 
the sharp division between priest and prophet, made by earlier writers, is 
no longer really tenable in the light of more recent Semitic research, which 
shows that the prophet often functioned also in connection with the cult. 
The abiding features and the peculiar genius of yor i prophecy, however, 
are not to be discovered in its origins or in its relations with other similar 
teligious phenomena found among neighbouring! peoples. They are to be 
found in what it ultima.ely became, as it addressed itself to Israel’s special 
historic situations and responsibilities, and elicited therefrom principles 
valid for all men. : 

The prophets were not pious idealists. On the contrary, they were 
profoundly aware of a real world, throbbing with strife, greed, power 
politics, national intrigues, broken vows and human lusts. But these events, 
which form the texture of history, can never be viewed solely from the 
human end. God is the Lord of history, and he can use the vicissitudes of 
historical processes to express his own will. 
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From this it follows that God is concerned with what men do. But for 
Israel this concern had its own significance. God had made special choice 
of Israel, an election affirmed by an age-old covenant. Israel’s election was 
to responsibility : and while it may imply that the nation possessed special 
gifts and talents, it also demanded that from those to whom much is given 
much is also required (p. 17), a principle highly relevant to our own time; 
for “ every faculty that men and nations possess is a trust from God, to be 
faithfully used in his service ” (p. 19). 

This prophetic principle of election to responsibility leads on to a con- 
sideration of the idea of salvation by a remnant. Amos might pronounce 
final doom upon a sinful nation, but other prophets, such as First Isaiah and 
Zephaniah, believed that the catastrophe need not be irrevocable. Revival 
might come, and a purer society emerge, through the faithfulness of a small 
minority. This is sound. Every nation still needs the steadfastness of the 
seven thousand who refuse to bow. the knee to whatever Baal purblind 
modern man may erect for himself. 

In discussing the supremacy of righteousness over ritual, Mr. Kenworthy 
tends to be somewhat critical of those scholars who wish closely to associate 
the great Hebrew prophets with the ritual practices of the cult. He thinks 
that sacrifices and cult practices are not essential to the service of God (p. 22), 
an opinion which, prima facie, seems justified by many passages from the 
prophetic books. On the other hand, it can be argued that what the prophets 
condemned was not sacrifice per se, but sacrifice offered and ritual performed 
by people who did not display the loftier principles of moral conduct. 
Biblical exegesis on this great theme seems divided. It may be that some 
prophets condemned all sacrifice and ritual, while others were prepared 
to permit the normal practices of a worshipping community, provided that 
the weightier matters of the moral law were observed. But whatever be the 
truth about the subject under discussion, the author is right when he says 
that “ worship is a source of religious activity, and never a substitute for 
religion ” (p. 25). With this the prophets would doubtless agree. 

In his final section, Mr. Kenworthy deals with the prophetic approach to 
the problem of redemption through the unmerited suffering of others, a 
theme especially important in the prophecy of Second Isaiah (Isaiah xl-lv). 
In the divine purpose, the influence of this unmerited suffering can be truly 
salutary for souls which are not entirely insensitive to higher values ; for 
there are always those who needs must love the highest when they see it. 
Though the mechanics of Christian soteriology have been diversely described, 
it is certain that the saving work of Jesus belongs to this order, whereby 
the Passion of the One can lead to the salvation of the many. 


The Uses of Argument. By Stephen Toulmin. Cambridge University 
Press. Pp. 8 + 264. 225. 6d. 


Reviewed by J. Ch. Simopoulos (University of Oxford) 


Who but the most curious student of recent antiquity would today turn 
the pages of Bogoslovsky or Keyser? There is little reason to believe that 
fate, fashion or philosophers will be much kinder to The Uses of Argument. 
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Like The Technique of Controversy these essays by Professor Toulmin have a 
quite shortly statable main purpose. This is to shake down from its pedestal 
that view of logic according to which ‘ pride of place has been given to 
arguments backed by entailments ’. When we say an argument is good we 
are not generally saying that anything is entailed by anything else; but we 
are very far from expressing a mere predilection. ‘ What then are we doing?’ 
is the question to which this book is devoted by Professor Toulmin in the 
attempt to give an answer unwarped by the ancient but persistent fallacy 
to scotching which he has dedicated himself. 

Several very interesting distinctions are made. Two of these are between 
warrant and backing and between analytic and substantial arguments. Take 
an argument of the following sort: Xis a. Most a’s areB. So Xis probably 
8. Now suppose someone says: “I don’t follow. Why do you say ‘ So ’?” 
An answer to this question can then be given in the following form: “ One 
of my data is the (statistical) fact that most a’s are B. This provides the 
backing for my warrant (cf. inference-licence), viz. ‘An a is probably 8.’ 
Now do you see?” In other words a sentence in an argument may either 
serve to state some data relevant to the establishment of the conclusion or it 
may (on the basis of such data) provide a kind of inferential bridge. And 
perhaps these functions may be blurred in a particular case. This of course 
is no reason for not distinguishing between them in principle. 

An analytic is distinguished from a substantial argument in this way : 
“ An argument from D to C will be called analytic if and only if the backing 
for the warrant authorizing it includes explicitly or implicitly the information 
conveyed in the conclusion itself.” It is clear from this that a very large 
proportion of the arguments we use everyday are substantial. That is, they 
have not got that text-book rigidity associated with the charge of pesitio 
principii. But is this news? Or if not news, what elements in the situation 
have we been hitherto neglecting? To see what Professor Toulmin con- 
siders to be the answers to these questions we may turn to his criticisms 
of Kneale and Strawson. Great exception is taken to Kneale’s saying: 
“it would be pedantic to use the word ‘ probably ’ whenever we mention 
them [sc. generalizations of elementary chemistry].” The right course to 
take apparently would be “ allowing probability also to analytic arguments 
alone.”! But what difference does it make? ‘ Analytic’ is not an honorific 
term. Nor is ‘ deduction.’ Strawson’s phrase “ fantastic as the wish for 
induction to be deduction may seem” is quoted. And what is said of it 
is that conflating five different distinctions which Professor Toulmin makes 
makes the demand for induction to be deduction, which Strawson regards 
as fantastic, “‘ on the contrary inevitable”. What ‘ on the contrary ’ means 
here can only be as clear as Professor Toulmin’s justification for taking it 
for granted that what is fantastic cannot be inevitable. The point that 
matters with regard to certainty seems to have been made quite adequately 
by Moore and others following him in showing the relativity of the criteria 
of reasonable certainty to different types of propositions. 

Professor Toulmin makes a number of interesting distinctions ; what is 
open to doubt is their importance. And the doubt is not lessened by the use 
to which he attempts to put them. This is the same sort of criticism as is 
invited by his remarks on probability. There 7s a distinction between 


1 ‘ Alone’ here should, I think, be deleted as a diplography (p. 157). 
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improper claims and mistaken claims ; but it is ot the distinction between 
‘he didn’t know ’ and ‘ he was mistaken ’. Here again the impression is of 
‘knowing’ being taken as an honorific term and of Professor Toulmin 
under cover of some admirable distinctions thunderously perpetrating a 
series of tiny outrages on language in order to secure this term @ outrance 
for certain types of speech-episode whose logical respectability is in fact 
quite assured. At all events this is a stimulating book of especial value to 
those who are interested in the intersection of formal and informal logic. 

On p. 76, Il. 11 and 33, read ‘ die’ for ‘ dice’; on p. 12, 1. 19, read ‘ its’ 
for ‘his’, and on 1. 21 read ‘ of’ for ‘or’; on p. 183, 1. 39, read ‘ com- 
promised ’ for ‘ comprised ’; on p. 264, 5. ». episteme, read ‘ 177£., 185, 187’ 
for ‘ 179ff.’. 


Induction and Hypothesis. By S. F. Barker. Cornell University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. Pp. xviii +- 203. 225. 


Reviewed by J. Ch. Simopoulos (University of Oxford) 


Dr. BARKER’s book gives an admirable account of different theories of 
induction. It is synoptic, and it is fair without being dull. The last two 
chapters are those in which the author’s own views are put forward; and 
these might well have been fuller. 

Dr. Barker’s argument against ‘it works’ as the only possible defence 
of a mode of non-demonstrative reasoning is that it is circular, circular 
because in any particular case in which we would be conducting such a 
defence some particular mode or other of non-demonstrative reasoning 
would be in use. But it looks as though it is being asserted that the mode 
in question, which is of (non-demonstrative) reasoning, is also necessarily 
involved in any process of investigating facts and recording results. It 
may well be that anything common to both establishing an inductive con- 
clusion and testing it is too general to be properly called a mode of non- 
demonstrative reasoning ; and to say that a test or a judgment (resulting 
from it) of correctness either in fact or method of the inductive conclusion 
itself uses some method or other of establishing inductive conclusions is, 
I think, to go too far. 

Dr. Barker educes from Philosophical Investigations that Wittgenstein is 
proposing an ordinary language view as to the non-existence of a philo- 
sophical problem of induction. But it does not seem clear, to say the least, 
that Wittgenstein is bowing in the lexicographer as Dr. Barker suggests. 
The author’s insistence upon the existence of a philosophical problem of 
induction is a reflection of his faith in there being one central and essential 
mode of non-demonstrative reasoning. And this faith seems hard to justify 
otherwise than by its resulting, for instance, in Dr. Barker’s well-written 
account of the theories held both by others and himself. 

Induction, whether eliminative or enumerative, does not fill the bill as 
Dr. Barker’s fundamental mode, in the first case because its work could only 
be done on the assumption of a Keynesian principle of limited variety ; and 
the latter seems to suffer from a fundamental naivety unrelievable by 
injection of subtleties. Further, reductionism and formalism are rejected 
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for fairly conventional reasons carefully stated. In the account of what is 
called the Method of Hypothesis may be detected a note of greater sympathy. 
For the author’s own views hinge on the notions of confirmation and 
simplicity. The main objections he finds to the Method of Hypothesis are 
its inability to confirm hypotheses worthy of confirmation and its generosity 
to undeserving hypotheses. His objections to Keynes’s defence of the 
Inductive Hypothesis on a charge of circularity seem to me to be well- 
founded. For a defence resting on a distinction between inductive hypothesis 
and inductive method does seem quite inadequate. 

What is most attractive in the author’s own view is the emphasis placed 
on simplicity. This is done with the requisite degree of sophistication. It 
is clearly no good trying to disguise so as to make palatable the notion 
that the simplest hypothesis is the right one. This involves subtlety wasted 
in shifts designed to show that what is obviously not the simplest hypothesis 
actually is. But insofar as explanation és simplification and non-demonstrative 
inference is a reasonable process occurring in an explanatory context, then 
it is very right to stress the notion of simplicity as Dr. Barker does in his 
last three chapters. 

There are a small number of misprints (pp. 79, 107 and 190), none of them 
misleading. 


Der Rang des Geistes. Goethes Weltverstandnis. By Fritz-Joachim von 
Rintelen. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer. Pp. 436. DM.26. 


Reviewed by F. H. Heinemann (Oxford) 


Tus book represents a notable original contribution to the interpretation 
of Goethe’s thought. Whereas up to the ’thirties it was customary to study 
Goethe’s dependence on preceding thinkers, such as Plato (von der Linden), 
Spinoza, Giordano Bruno, the third Earl of Shaftesbury (Dilthey), Herder 
(Hering), Leibniz (Haldane, Gose, Mahnke), and lastly Plotinus (Burdach, 
Koch), Goethe is here primarily seen in his relevance to contemporary 
thought, though also within a great European tradition. It is a “ Goethe 
for the shipwrecked ” (Ortega), for a nation which, lately dominated by 
irrational and demonic forces, should, according to the author, return to 
faith in the Spirit. Professor von Rintelen, who holds the chair of Philosophy 
in the University of Mainz, attacked Existentialism from the point of view 
of ‘ Geistesphilosophie’ in his great work Philosophie der Endlichkeit als 
Spiegel der Gegenwart (1951). In the new book Goethe is evoked as a helper 
in this struggle. This return to Goethe and to the classical tradition after 
years of romantic estrangement is all to the good. 

Thence the special character of the book arises. Goethe’s philosophy 
emerges as ‘ kosmische Geistesphilosophie’ within the framework of the 
traditional ‘ Geistesphilosophie.’ The German word ‘Geist’ is untrans- 
latable, it is neither identical with ‘mind’ nor with ‘ spirit’ because it 
comprises both. Nevertheless, the primacy of the living spirit in man and in 
nature is here proclaimed as the central thesis of Goethe’s thought. This 
thesis is elaborated with great care in connexion with his interpretation of 
Nature, God and Man. The quotations from the texts and the references 
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to other authors are plentiful. There is no room here for the discussion 
of details; I will restrict myself to central points. 

The book has a claim to a permanent place in Goethe literature because it 
stresses a perspective previously neglected and thereby sheds new light 
on specific problems, e.g. Goethe’s relation to romanticism. Whereas 
traditionally Goethe’s ‘ Naturphilosophie ’ prevailed, the accent is now shifted 
to his ‘ Geistesphilosophie.’ A new perspective is always fruitful, and we 
should be grateful for it. The student should, however, bear in mind that 
it is one possible interpretation among others. 

Goethe is inexhaustible and therefore open to ever new interpretations, 
none of which can contain the whole truth. We have learnt that it is 
impossible to label him as a Platonist, Plotinist, Spinozist, or Leibnizian. It 
is likewise not feasible to restrict him either to ‘ Naturphilosophie’ or to 
‘ Geistesphilosophie.’ He lived in direct communication with the great 
minds of the past, and with all the living forces of Nature and History. He 
was conscious of the fact that he was himself a ‘ collective being ’ and that 
he possessed not one philosophy and one religion, but many philosophies 
and many religions. He wrote to Reinhold: “ Die samtlichen méglichen 
Meinungen gehen uns doch nach und nach teils produktiv und teils historisch 
durch den Kopf” and to Jacobi: “ Ich fiir mich kann, bei den mannigfal- 
tigen Richtungen meines Wesens, nicht an einer Denkweise genug haben.” 

It is undoubtedly a merit of the book to have drawn our attention to one 
of Goethe’s philosophies which we had overlooked so far. It may be 
recommended, for it attempts to find a way out of the present predicament, 
and it moves in the right direction. 


The Holy Spirit in Christian Theology. By G. S. Hendry. London: 
S.C.M. Pp. 128. 12s. 6d. 


Reviewed by H. G. Wood (Birmingham) 


For some years now, the Churches, whose representatives took part in the 
Third World Conference on Faith and Order, have been engaged in con- 
sidering the nature of the Church “in close relation to the doctrine of 
Christ and to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit.” The ancient Catholic Church 
thought much about the first doctrine but tended to neglect the second. 
Both the Apostles’ Creed and the Creed adopted at Nicaea contain only 
the briefest reference to the Holy Spirit, though it is not without significance 
that in the first of these Creeds, ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost’ is followed at 
once by ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church and the Communion of 
Saints.’ The profession of faith in the Holy Spirit is not elaborated until 
we come to the Second General Council at Constantinople in a.p. 381, 
which affirmed faith “in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Life-Giver, who 
proceeds from the Father, who with the Father and the Son is together 
worshipped and together glorified, who spoke by the prophets.” Professor 
Hendry declares that “ as a formulation of the Christian faith concerning the 
Holy Spirit, this statement is patently defective.” In particular it is defective 
when judged by the standard of the New Testament. His book is a valuable 
contribution to the formulation of a more adequate doctrine. 
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The directive of the Third World Conference on Faith and Order to its 
members to consider the nature of the Church in relation to the doctrine of 
Christ and the doctrine of the Holy Spirit assumes the intimate association 
of the two doctrines. The mission of the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, is the 
continuation and extension of the message and mission of Jesus Christ. 
Professor Hendry insists rightly on the Christo-centric character of the work 
of the Holy Spirit. “ The function of the Spirit is essentially subservient 
and instrumental to the work of the incarnate Christ.” ‘ The work of the 
Spirit is essentially of a reproductive nature ; it has always to do with the 
work of the incarnate Christ.” ‘‘ This work, if we may so express it, is 
simply to hold the spotlight on Christ, to glorify him by taking what is his 
and showing it to his disciples (John, xvi. 14). The Spirit is to be a 
remembrancer (Jn. xiv. 26), not innovator.” While Professor Hendry’s 
main contention seems to me beyond question, I think he goes too far in 
declaring that the Spirit is no more than remembrancer, While the Spirit 
is to call to the remembrance of the disciples all that Jesus had said to them, 
he is also to reveal many things which Jesus could not say to his discipies 
because, while he was with them, they were not ready to receive such truths, 
No doubt these truths are concerned with Christ, with the understanding 
of his passion, resurrection and ascension, Such interpretation of the 
significance of the Incarnation is bound to be something more than recalling 
the recorded teaching of Jesus, 

Having followed the Fourth Gospel so closely, in connecting the work 
of the Spirit with the mission of cous, Professor Hendry might have been 
expected to have agreed with Karl Barth in maintaining the Filioque clause, 
However, it seems to him that Barth’s defence of the Filioque identifies the 
role of the Spirit with the role of the Son, “ It [the Filioque clause] satisfied 
the immediate concern of the Christian mind to identify the 4 ory that is 
known in the experience of salvation as the Spirit of Christ, but it raises 
grave difficulties when it is extended to the operations of the Trinity in 
creation.” This leads him in his closing chapter to consider the relation of 
the Holy Spirit and the human spirit, and to claim that the creation of man 
in the image of God involves the activity or presence of the Holy Spirit in 
man, which enables man to respond to the appeal of God in Christ, 

Two other themes are discussed in this short but valuable survey, namely, 
the Holy Spirit and the Church, and the Holy _ and the Word, In regard 
to the first, Professor Hendry holds the balance between Catholic and 
Enthusiast. “ Enthusiasm exalts the sovereign freedom of the Spirit over 
against the Roman Catholic tendency to canalize and domesticate the Spirit 
in the Church, but in such a way as virtually to sever the connection between 
the mission of the Spirit and the historical Christ.” This puts the main 
issue very clearly, The true freedom of the Spirit may be impaired by a rigid 
insistence on Church order, on creeds and forms of worship, It may also 
suffer from a lack of discipline and fidelity to the fundamentals of the faith, 
which issues in the omele of the Ranters, In regard to the second, Pro- 
fessor Hendry has some wise observations on the danger of simply identifying 
the Word with the Bible. The difficulties, not to say the errors, of the 
traditional theories of the verbal inspiration and inerrancy of the Scriptures 
are exposed soberly and convincingly. “ The grave threat to the integrity 
of the faith which Paul evidently saw in the introduction of pagan notions 
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of spirituality into the Christian Church has been recognized more than 
once in its recurrence in history. It was not recognized that the inspiration 
ascribed to the Biblical writers in the orthodox theory belongs to the pagan 
rather than to the Christian type Ss, Incidentally, Professor 
Hendry notes that the equation of inspiredness with verbal inerrancy 
was a seventeenth-century post-Reformation innovation in theology. It is 
not the least merit of this judicious examination of the doctrine of the Holy 
irit that it will hasten the recognition of the pagan character of conceptions 
inspiration which still befog the minds of many Christians. 


Critique of Religion and Philosophy. By Walter Kaufmann. New York : 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. Pp. xvii + 325. $5.00 


Reviewed by Philip Leon (The University of Leicester) 


THE mos? instructive way of expounding, and of criticizing, the critique 
of religion part of this book is to apply it faithfully to the author’s own 
unavowed rots 3 mn. This is the nineteenth-century rationalism which Sartre 
has accused of trying to preserve the substance even while rejecting the 
language of religion. 

Its first god (for it is a trinitarian religion), constantly hymned, in argu- 
ment, with rhetorical protestations of loyalty (not least by Kaufmann), is 
Truth. (The capital is there psychologically, even when carefully eschewed 

ically, and would seem to bear out the saying that without some 
capital there can be no intefest in life.) But what is Truth? There is no 
such thing. There are only truths—about horses, dogs and cats, about 
cabbages and kings, about sewage and stars, etc. Has it, then, been such 
a heinous sin on the part of religions as Kaufmann makes out to try to keep 
the taste for these truths within bounds? As for philosophy, this, as is 
vides Fooie Kasitiads HASISGEE bi Gelding added! dak? tice tai be the zt of 
exploding the “ truths ” we really get excited about, as empty generalisations 
about “ et” or nonsensical terms, as bird’s-eye-views of bitd minds, 
and of proving that the only solid truths are those which constitute the 
worm’s-eye-view we need for creeping safely from one point to another 
along the ground. Is the philosophic activity, then, as superior as Kaufmann 
says it is to the silence with which Zen Buddhism would have us meet the 
ineffable? 

otters Hones 8 oberon. cgi Aveo Once are in oti bande 
thing, but only many poems, statues, paintings, etc., includin ogtaphic 
and sadistic ones, Shee"Wiind chait We Gel Cita he highatet wit’ t0 bee, hat 
of which Kaufmann speaks with such awe, except man’s Narcissistic gazing 
+ roe ae skills ertiaid oot, if we did not Hace bosabaes cansehiaiaee, 
a sense which he seems to rej a ahecpisecien "> And how much of 
i ae Meal tage without that sense? Certainly not the 
kind of Tragedy he thinks might replace religion, as he himself nearly 

And must not the third god, Goodness, be reduced to different patterns 
of living or of living-together, some more successful or viable in some 
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respects, others in other? This is certainly not a god worthy of the fervour 
of the prophets, including Kaufmann. But what justification can there be 
for any other god within the framework of the Critique? 

The latter reaches its apogee in the virtual reduction of God to “ man’s 
ontological interest,” a need, urge, challenge in man “ to become as God,” 
to transcend the human predicament and seek “another world, level of 

, dimension.” ‘The author praises ~ for having fostered and 

oped this urge, but it could -not have done this without ministering 

to another need in man, that for adoration, and even Kaufmann could not 
ask him to adore simply an urge in himself. 

gp RSAC SU RE OES ES IEE OREN 
he protests a: t the objectification of by on and theology. 
But what is Secale acta -atome cehacetvioen when he reduces 
him to an “ aspiration” in man. Or would he plead guilty to objectifying 
him only a little simply because the object to which he reduces him is a 
little one? He could have made his point, as, in fact, it has <iready been 
repeatedly made, by Plato with his Form of the Good and by many mystics 
and mystical theologians, without incurring this absurdity. Only, he would 
have had to give up his tationalist conceptual framework and to invent a 
less confined and confining one. But this would have needed much deeper 
thinking than any he has put in here—more like that of the wicked theo- 
logians, even Trinitarian theologians! As it is, through trying'to unite two 
mutually incompatible modes of thought and feeling, as so many 
do who want to keep the valued emotions of traditional religion while 
polemizing against everything else in it—through trying to hunt with the 
hounds and run with the hare, to eat his cake and have it (or rather, to eat 
it and throw it away), he has produced an almost schizophrenic book. To 
say this, however, is not to detract either from the stimulating suggestiveness 
of each of its warring elements or from its over-all value as a necessary 
disturber of theologic slumber and religious “ comfort.” 


The Comi an Va Civilization, By William. Ernest. Hocking. London ; 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. Pp..210. 16s. 


Reviewed by John Wren-Lewis (London) 


“In the ripeness of I am inclined to a moment of prophecy.” These 
are the words with Professor Hocking this book. If the present 
teviewer may be allowed a moment’ of while still in the 
sual Hocking tock <r tne plioeesibe Gt he epeatied ‘cenciey ell 
thought. on the philosoph the twentieth century, will 
oer decthe chica’ eigiabiae ei digs Of te Rive hall Of the Gedeery ‘cit 
the work of the logical analysts, nor yet that of the existentialists, and certainly 
not that of the few survivors of older traditions such as Thomism, Marxism 
ot Absolute Idealistn ; he will pick out the work of the two or three men 
who, in the ri of their years, began to articulate the really vital new 
departute in phdicdobhyscailete notably Professor MacMurray in his Gifford 


Lectures and Professor Hocking in this volume. 
For this is a work of philosophy, not of political theory, as the title 
suggest—although it is characteristic of the author, wi ert erodes 
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he sees philosophy as the basis for political and social thought, and not as 
a mere apparatus for the logical criticism of its terms. In this respect 
Hocking and MacMurray are nearer to older traditions like Platonism, 
Thomism, Hegelian idealism and Marxism than to the modern schools, but 
it would be a sad mistake to write them off as identified with out-of-date 
modes of thinking, as many of the younger generation have done since the 
war. On the contrary, their difference from these older traditions is vital. 
In one way or another, all the great constructive philosophies of the past 
subsumed human personality and personal life under categories derived 
from other fields of experience, and this was both a reflection of, and a 
ground for, sociological thinking which subordinated personal life in practice 
to one or other social collective. (Kant was a notable exception, and so, 
I believe, was Marx himself in his own thinking, but their followers failed 
to rise to their full insights.) The revolt of modern philosophy, both 
logical-analytical and existentialist, against the older systems has been a 
ee et ee ee 
content with revolt. Men constructive philosophy—an articulation 


of ultimate presuppositions about the sort of world we live in and the sort 
of creatures we are—to inform their social, political and ethical thinking, 
and the great task which Hocking and MacMurray have each in different 
ways set themselves is that of articulating a constructive philosophy which 
might be called -modern in that it really does justice to the persong’. 
nature of human beings. 

MacMurray sees this task as, at bottom, the correction of a fatal bias in 


eatlier phi hical thinking, the bias in the direction of theory rather 
than action de icity rather than relationship. Hocking’s diagnosis 


inevitably correlated with the assumption that he needs no relationships 
beyond those of organic social co-operation. In the ancient cultures 
solipsism was latent, implicit : ne eyran 3 described the whole of 
reality as of mental or spiritual a Pe ee ee 
to a mere part in ofganic w practical purposes. 
The emergence of individualism and solipsism proper at the beginni 
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